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MAJOR BARTTELOT’S DEATH. 


TC would be difficult to find a more remarkable or a more 
disgusting instance of the rage for personal gossip and 
for retailing any scandal that can be devised than the 
admission which certain newspapers have given to accusa- 
tions against the late Major Barrretor. That officer, all 
men know, has died in what, though not in name, was in 
fact, and ought to have been in name, the discharge of a 
duty incumbent upon England nationally—the provision, 
that is to say, of aid for the Egyptian officials who were, by 
Mr. Guapstone’s policy of abandoning the Soudan, left to 
the mercy of savages. All competent authorities have 
testified to the zeal and the ability with which he discharged 
one of the most difficult of all possible tasks. Exploring ex- 
— of any kind are always exposed—which is perhaps 
ir greatest danger—to the risk of mutiny; but no kind 

of explorer is exposed to anything like such a danger as the 
African, and no one has anything like the same difficulties 
of progression. Custom, and to some extent physical 
necessity, debar him from the use of any vehicles except 
human porters, and thus he has to provide, feed, and keep 
together a vast number of men—a number out of all pro- 
portion to the effective forces of the expedition. The diffi- 
culties of the country and the climate, and even the constant 
passage from one petty State or tribe to another, with its 
alternatives of tribute or of forcing a passage, are nothing to 
this curse of carriers, who, under the very kindest, firmest, 
and most judicious command, are constantly malingering, 
mbling, or running away. Until the brief news of 
jor BarTexort’s death no serious aspersion was thrown 
on his conduct, which had evidently commended itself to so 
experienced an expert as Mr. StaNn.Ey ; but no sooner does 
the news—the bare and undetailed news—arrive in England 
than correspondents, anonymous or other, are found to 
frame and newspapers to insert charges of tyrannical blunder- 
ing which, even if they turned out to have some shadow of 
foundation, never ought to have been entertained or made until 
the evidence which is either to establish or refute them is 
at hand. As it is, the sole, even the sole asserted, basis for 
them is the reported statement of a person who left the 
expedition, at his own request, before it started from 
Yambuya, “in a terrible condition,” says Major Barrretor, 
who seems to have treated him with the utmost kindness, 

“ of debility and internal disarrangement.” 

After these disgraceful attacks Sir F. pk Winton has done 
the best thing possible by publishing in full the last letter 
which the Emin Pasna Relief Committee received from Major 
Barrreror. That letter is in all the daily papers, and any 
One can judge for himself whether it is the letter of a kind 
of English Lecrer, who divided his time between tyranniz- 
ing over his own servants and winking at slave-driving, 
murder, and, as the latest have it apparently, 
cannibalism, in the Arab dealers. We need not here criticize 
it in detail, but there are sentences in it which are significant 
enough—“T think I have told you of ing of which I 
“can write. There are many things I would wish to speak 
“of.” “ I hope,” says the explorer, who was at the moment 

his own personal credit for the necessary expenses 

of the expedition, “that the Committee will suspend all 
“ judgment upon my actions either in the past, present, 
“ or future, till Mr. Jameson or I return home.” The Com- 
mittee may have done so, but what shall be said of the irre- 
Sponsible calumniators who have not? And, we may add, 
what shall be said of the n rs which have lent them- 
selves as channels and moutitplsces to such accusations ? 
There is a pestilent doctrine openly asserted by some gentry 
of the press, and acted on by others, who would 
dare to assert it openly, that the “public has a right to 
know things.” The public has no “right ” to know any. 


thing whatever, save matters which come before the 
Queen’s Courts, while even this right is limited. If the 
public has a desire to anticipate or extend such knowledge, 
it is the business of its caterers at least to exercise discretion 


in gratifying it. 


THE DEMORALIZATION OF EGYPT. 


Gone thirty years ago, when Egypt had scarcely begun 
to attract the notice of travellers and tourists of the 
winter sort, a small hotel was established by one SHEPHEARD, 
chiefly for the convenience of Indian passengers crossing to 
Suez, and the worthy proprietor, whose name is now so 
familiar in Cairo, brought out with him a magnificent white 
bull-dog, whose first appearance in public caused no little 
emotion amongst the native dogs of his street. Several of 
these ventured to remonstrate with the stranger, and fell 
speedy victims to his superior science and force of jaw. 
Gradually, however, he grew lazy, then stupid, and at last 
cowardly, until his degenerate tail tucked itself spontaneously 
between his colossal thighs at the first bark of the merest 
cur, and no proverb was more common then in Cairo than 
this :—“ As worthless as SHerHEarn’s dog.” The bull-dog 
is forgotten now, and pugs and poodles incapable of de- 
moralization have taken ‘his place. On the other hand, 
if he could be resuscitated, and were to walk round the 
Ezbekieh to-day, no pariah would dare to yelp behind him. 
The interpretation of the parable is for the runner to read, 
and with it for a text a long sermon might be preached on 
the poisonous atmosphere of the East. 

Of all the nearer Orient, Egypt perhaps is the country 
where the effects of moral, physical, and intellectual sur- 
roundings show clearest. The poison has been working for 
ages upon the inhabitants, until it has reduced them to the 
condition in which we find them at the end of the nine- 
teenth century ; and it has so corrupted the sojourners that 
trickery and cunning have chased out energy and labour, 
lying and venality have ousted truth and merit, until a 
general condition of life has succeeded in which the vices 
of the old world and the new fatten on the manure of their 
dead and rotting virtues, and every man is an ISHMAEL, 
fighting with the weapons readiest to his hand, and being 
daily forced, if he will keep in the front, to discard all he 
has been taught to consider as honest and fair, and to pick 
up in its stead the arms of his enemies and surround- 
ings. In this universal and perpetual combat there are 
two distinct parties—the Egyptians and the non-Egyptians. 
The latter quarrel occasionally with each other, but are 
solid as against the former. We have often heard lately 
the cry raised of “ Egypt for the Egyptians,” and the usual 
retort is, “ Who are the Egyptians?” The answer is not a 
very simple one, so debased is the blood, so blotted out the 
national characteristics by the course of the country’s his- 
tory. The real representative of the ancient Egyptian in 
lineal descent is the Copt ; but the modern Egyptian looks 
upon him almost as a stranger, and puts him, by reason of 
his religion, on a with the European intruder. The 
Turk, who pervades the ruling classes, has infused the 
higher ranks of the population with a large share of his 
blood and character, and he is perhaps regarded as the least 
detestable of the aliens, carrying with him always some 
shadow of the Sultan, the Kalifa of the Faith, and Supreme 
Head of Islam. But his vices are known, feared, and felt ; 
and, if he is tolerated by the masses, it is only because they 
are born to sorrow, and schooled, like their own donkeys, to 
patience and pain. Besides the Copt and the Turk we have 


hardly | the Armenian and Syrian, with the Euro of different 
grades. None of these can claim t as i It is, 
therefore, in the great remainder we must seek the 
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true heirs to their country ; and the best answer to the query 
“Who are the Egyptians?” would be, “They are the enor- 
“‘ mous Opposition, the working and producing population, 
“ as opposed to the ruling and profiting Government.” The 

ucracy is a heterogeneous body composed of the various 
outside elements already enumerated, intriguing amongst 
themselves, but bound together by a common interest in 
keeping up a certain internal solidarity, and in suppressing 
any inclination on the part of the people to assert them- 
selves. To such a degree of perfection has the system been 
brought, that it has long since been recognized how useless 
is any unaided effort to struggle to the surface, whether to 
expose a wrong, to push a right, or simply to make headway 
in life, to give scope to that innate ambition without which 
man is a poor creature, and life a very weary monotony. 
The severe lessons taught at the period of the ARaBI re- 
bellion showed the pricks too plainly for any fresh demon- 
stration of heels to be inviting. He is in his native land, 
but not of it, and never can look forward either to bettering 
himself or advancing Egypt’s good. As a sort of sop to 
conscience Legislative and General Assemblies have been 
created by the Government; but they are mere clay in the 
hands of their creator. The individual members have been 
brought up in the same teaching as their neighbours of 
the village, and are far too well trained ever to be obstre- 
perous. For the majority of the senators their appoint- 
ment is merely an excuse to spend some months of the year 
at the capital ; and, if they arrive with any wholesome ideas 
of the interests of their constituents, they are either com- 
pelled to keep them to themselves, or else they exchange 
them for views which they are given to understand will be 
acceptable to the Ministry, and for seeds of the moral cor- 
ruption which they see rampant all round them. It is true 
that some check has been imposed upon the wholesale and 
national demoralization of Egypt by the presence of men 
like Sir E. Barre, Sir F. Stepuenson, Sir E. Vincent, and 
a few of the higher-minded British officials ; but this scarcely 
alters the broad view of the situation. 


There is no point of contact without friction between the 
people and their rulers, and so there is an entire lack of 
that sympathy between the nation—or what does duty for 
a nation—and those who direct and legislate for it, with- 
out which a people cannot progress; and in the present 
era non-progression means retrogression. There can hardly 
be said to be a struggle because the people have not the 
strength nor the heart to stand up. The result is that the 
bureaucracy grows more solid and more arbitrary, and the 
Opposition weaker and more submissive. Owing to the wise 
supervision exercised during the last few years, several ex- 
cellent reforms have been accomplished, and the material 
condition of the population has been improved in several 
respects; but they have not improved themselves, and 
morally the deterioration goes on. It is like the case of a 
beast that has been ill fed and overladen. Through change 
of masters his burdens are lightened and his rations doubled, 
but he remains the same aimless animal that he was, with- 
out any guarantee that a fresh change may not reduce him 
to his former position or a worse one. No more striking 
proof of the unhealthy feeling dominant in Egypt could be 
adduced than the fact, which is notorious, that if a man 
with a grievance wishes for redress, he takes care in the first 
instance that before he lays his plaint against his oppressor 
he shall be guaranteed against his vengeance; and, in the 
second instance, he seeks his guarantee, not at the feet of his 
Minister or of his Sovereign, but from the representative 
of some foreign Power. And this is, perhaps, the place 
to dispel a popular fallacy very frequently advanced, both 
in public and in private—namely, that the English are 
extremely unpopular in Egypt because of their position of 
influence as foreigners and Christians. ‘The naked truth is 
that nobody who has power in Egypt enjoys, or is ever 
likely to enjoy, popularity amongst those out of power. As 
far as being foreigners goes, the whole of the ruling class 
are as foreign as the English are, with the exception of a 
few Christian Copts, But, whilst the rest of these foreigners 
are considered by the Egyptian (i.e. the indigenous Moslem) 
as the incarnation of self-seeking and oppression, the Eng- 
lishman represents the embodiment of the only idea that 
has ever been shown to him of disinterestedness and even- 
handed justice. It is in England, in fact, that he alone 
puts his trust for any bettering of his position. The 
unfortunate part of the business is that only in rare in- 
stances does it come within the power and scope of an 
Englishman, as he is at present placed, to listen to tales of 
wrong, and right the injured. If the Egyptian can get the 


English ear, he has some chance of redress ; otherwise he 
must resign himself to his fate as best he can, becoming 
more and more of a machine and less of a man ; looking on 
at the slow progress of his country without a voice in her 
affairs; and watching the prodigious successes of fortune’s 
favourites ; gazing with lack-lustre eyes as at things outside 
himself, and as at a world from which he is for ever shut 
out. This is the demoralization of the many. 

Of the corruption of the few perhaps the less said the 
better. It is in great part the basis and the cause of the 
larger fall. Where the masses see the laws of Gop, as set. 
forth in their own Koran and in the Christian Bible, and 
the laws of man, as printed in their Codes, used indis- 
criminately to the advantage of the rich and the powerful and 
to their own woful abuse, they lose all natural or inculcated 
respect for their rulers and leaders, and with it their own 
self-respect. The lower classes of Europeans in Egypt are. 
sheltered behind their Consulates from the reach of ordinary 
law; the highest classes of officials shelter one another. 
Every effort is made to hush up scandals or screen offenders. 
in high places, and so steeped in corruption is the heritage 
handed on from Minister to Minister, from Governor to 
Governor, and so on down to the lowest clerk, that no 
human being, however upright and honest, but is forced to 
pass in shamefaced and Sawhel silence over incidents he 
has not the power to check or punish, or alternatively to 
hand in his resignation. 


A TEACHER OF PROPRIETY. 


5 hy University College of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire should add a museum to its other educational 
facilities, and in that museum should be kept M. Paun 
Barsier. The late Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD was fond of de- 
scribing the great nation as wholly given up to the worship 
of the goddess Lubricity. The charge was exaggerated ; 
but works might be specified which would tend in some de- 
gree to support it. It has, however, been reserved for M. Paun. 
Barsrer to discover the impropriety of L’Abbé Constantin,. 
and in an impassioned letter to the Zimes, which he would 
have done well to sign “ A British Matron,” he has exposed 
this artful attempt on the part of his distinguished country 
man, M. Lupovic Hatévy, to corrupt the youth of both 
sexes. Certainly M. Hatfvy must be a very dangerous 
man. It is well known that vicious incentives are never so 
deadly as when they are studiously concealed, and a Christian 
or an ordi man might read L’Abbé Constantin from 
title-page to colophon without suspecting that he was in the 
presence of evil. The cold and phlegmatic prudes who in- 
habit these islands, and who would not clasp all the works 
of M. Hatévy to their bosom, have hitherto regarded ce 
cher Abbé as perfectly innocuous. The book has, indeed, 
been freely recommended, like M. Hector Mator’s Sans 
Famille, as appropriate meat for babes and sucklings. In 
France M. Hartvy has been subjected to what Mr. 
GLADSTONE calls “a chaff” on this very point. We are 
far from saying that innocence is the only good quality 
of L’Abbé Constantin. It is a very charming story, told in 
an attractive manner; and, if to be amusing is sinful, it. 
sins. One was tired enough of American ladies in London, 
Paris, and even New York, which they are believed some- 
times to visit. French rural life seemed less congruous. 
with their ideal attributes, and M. Hanévy made the con- 
trast or combination rather piquant. We are sorry to find, 
on the unimpeachable authority of M. Pau Barsier, that. 
it is all very wrong and bad. “As one who wishes JoHN 
“ BuLL, junior, and his plucky sister, Miss Jemma Butt” 
[ah! the airy, inimitable grace of these Gauls |], “ to be ac- 
“* quainted with our purer literature, I beg leave,” thunders. 
M. Paut, “to disapprove on public grounds of the choice of 
“ such a book for the class of scholars that will use it.” In 
one sense we can sympathize with M. Paun Barprer. If 
“ the gentlemen appointed to select the text-books for the 
“ Oxford University examinations” mean to hold up L’Abbé 
Constantin as a monumental masterpiece of French prose, 
no doubt they err. M. Hatékvy is a bright and lively 
author, but he is not a classic. On the other hand, it 
seems desirable that young students of French should have 
some acquaintance with the language as it is written at 
the present day for average readers by novelists of repute. 
Descending from the general to the particular, M. PavL 

BarsieER objects to the use of a “ text-book in which are 
“ found terms impossible to render into English without 
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‘causing modesty to blush.” There we quite agree with | have been possible for the Russians, while expressing their 


the worthy M. Paut, and indeed we should say that such a 
standard was too low rather than too high, But M. Paovt | 
BarsiEr’s instance—apparently the worst he can find, as 
it is the only one he gives, though he hints dimly at_ 
his sufferings over the much-married Merovingians in 
Tarerry’s Récits—seems to us simply amazing. The ter- 
rible word which must for ever remain in the obscurity of 
the French tongue is the word grisette. Now it is per- 
fectly true that there is no exact English equivalent for a 
grisette, because she may be a maid-servant, or she may 
‘te a wmilliner, or she may be employed at Duvat’s. She 
may also, of course, be no better than she ought to be. 
But an objection taken on that ground would apply with 
the same force, or the same feebleness, to those severely | 
neutral terms, “fille” and “femme.” We cannot presume to 


obligation to the Bishop for his good opinion, to disclaim 
mildly the form in which he put it. Instead of doing so, 
they have broken out in invective against the Sovereign 
and the Government of Austria, and have thus shown ‘be- 


yond all question what Bishop SrrossmayeEr’s expressions 


really meant—at any rate, what they were taken to mean 
by the persons to whom they were addressed. The “ clear 


_“ conscience” which never yet failed an agitator may, if it 


likes, comfort itself with the reflection that it has given a 
considerable incentive to the various Powers who have 
something to fear from the carrying out of Russia’s mission 
to keep themselves closely banded and in good prepara- 


‘tion. As these Powers include Germany, Austro-Hungary, 
_ Roumania, and all the Balkan States, with even Italy, and, 


if she understands the things that belong to her peace, 


dogmatize upon the meaning of a French word in arguing Turkey herself, Bishop SrrossmayER may be congratulated 


with an educated Frenchman. Perhaps, however, M. Paun 
Barsier will admit that Lirrrt knew something of the 
language which has the honour to be taught by M. Paut. 
Lirrré’s definition of grisette is “jeune fille de petite con- 
“dition; jeune fille qui a un état, couturiére, brodeuse, 
“ &ce.” Does M. Paut Barsrer, of the University Col- 
lege, Cardiff, seriously mean to say that he considers it 
perilous for the morals of the young to read about “a young 
*‘ girl of humble station, a young girl who has a means 


“ of livelihood, a dressmaker, an embroiderer”? The un- | 


translatableness of a grisette may or may not be evidence 
of the poverty of the English tongue. How it can pos- 
sibly prove the impropriety of L’Abbé Constantin we are at 
@ loss to imagine. As to the “barefaced lying of the 
“* heroine ”—lying is a most reprehensible practice, and it 
must be deeply regretted that English schoolboys, perhaps 
even English schoolgirls, sometimes tell fibs before they 


have read a single French novel, or even conjugated a | 


single French verb. Would M, Pavt Barsier keep from 
the hands of ingenuous youth any French book contain- 
ing the words “ impudent,” or “menteur”? M. Pavun 
BarBier’s si communication, which well illustrates 


the boundless hospitality of the Times in September, would | 
be partially explained if we could suppose that he had con- | 


founded L’Adbé Constantin with some book by the same 
author. Criquette and Les Petites Cardinal have their good 


points. But they would certainly be open to some of the pe 
criticisms made by M. Paut Barsrer. They would, 
short, not be good text-books for the young. To find a_ 


novel without the word grisette might be a task of some 


on being a kind of St. Bernarp turned upside down. He 
has practically conjured all Europe to keep its powder dry 
against the Holy State to whose mission he wishes success. 
One of these Powers, indeed, according to report, has a 
singular leaning towards the State of the “mission.” Turkey 
has requested St. Petersburg and Paris to tell her what to 
do, and St. Petersburg and Paris have advised the Porte 
to strain every nerve to keep its naval and other forces in 
readiness, and especially to guard Tripoli. The particular 
advice is peculiarly disinterested in both cases, for even all- 
grasping Russia does not want Tripoli, and France, though 
she would very much like it, is anxious in the first case to 
pear it from the clutches of Italy. The general advice 
another curious side. It is possible for the Suntan 
_with less actual drain of money than almost any other 
European potentate to keep his military forces in a com- 
paratively formidable state. But he, like every one else, 
can only increase, or even maintain, his naval forces at a 
great cost of money, and of money the Porte has less com- 
mand than Russia herself. If, therefore, the Suntan were 
to take the advice and work up his, it is to be feared, rather 
phantom fleet, it might be convenient to Russia and France 
both directly and indirectly—indirectly by driving the 
Porte still nearer to bankruptcy. All this is so clear that 
' it can hardly escape Turkish statesmen, or, one would think, 
their master, unless the latter is in one of the periodical and 
rhaps natural fits in which the Turkish rulers, disgusted 
with the faint backing of their friends and fearful of every 
shadow, turn to the Power from which they have every- 
_ thing to fear, and, as far as can be seen, nothing whatever to 


difficulty, and—if M. Pavt Barsrer will not misunderstand , gain. 
us—of some delicacy. Even then there might be left the The coming meetings of the two Emprrors under whose 
equally terrible word chemise. We wish M. Paut Barpier sway Germany at large is now divided, and of one of them 
every success in his laudable, if rather difficult, efforts to with the King of Itaty, have, of course, directly and in the 


discover a “not too French Frenchman.” 


POLITICS ON THE CONTINENT. 
ae foolishness of Bishop SrrossMAyER last week was 


an event of some interest in itself; but the reception | 


which the very well-deserved rebuke of his Sovereign 


has met with throughout Europe (with one exception in-— 


evitable, but still significant) is more interesting still. If 
it were possible to see in the general reprobation of the 


Bishop a sign of the waning of that authority of the Irre- | 


sponsibles under which Europe has of late groaned, it would 
be a very blessed thing for Europe, and perhaps most blessed 
of all for England. Scarcely ten years have passed since 
the conduct of this country in the last great European 
<risis was, if not determined, largely affected by the strangest 
set of volunteer statesmen that the world ever saw—pro- 
fessors and men of letters whose knowledge of politics 
began no one was quite certain where and ended some- 
where in the middle ages, ecclesiastics who had strong 
views about the filiogue, Nonconformist ministers who 
were jealous of the parson, any one and: every one who 
knew nothing about the subject, and would have been in- 
capable of judging if he had known. Bishop SrrossmayEr’s 
escapade was very much of a piece with all this, as well as 
with the political spirit which has for years been the curse 
of Ireland. Yet it has, even in England, received no ap- 
proval that carries weight, and has been almost unanimously 
disapproved abroad—the Pore and Signor Crispi for once, 
it seems, agreeing together. It has, of course, been approved 
in Russia, But the form of approval there is nearly as 
noteworthy as the fact of disapproval elsewhere. It would 


first place nothing but a good intention. But it is not 
‘certain that their effect will be wholly good. The osten- 
_ tatious combination for self-defence of the central European 
Powers has been no doubt provoked by the restlessness 
of Russia and of France, but it is not exactly likely to 
decrease that restlessness. If France were under a stronger 
Government, and if that Government were less obnoxious 
in form to the representative of autocracy, the sense of being 
jointly dared, if not jointly cold-shouldered, might have a 
| dangerous effect on two States, the population of neither of 
which is very cool-headed, while the one is in numbers the 
first military, the other in all respects the second naval, 
Power in the world. There is no doubt that French irrita- 
tion against Europe and affection for Russia has been 
greatly stimulated of late by the very injudicious conduct 
of the Italian Premier—conduct which is not likely to be 
forgotten because Signor Crispi has taken advantage of a 
very curious piece of forgery to assure a superannuated 
French anarchist that he, M. Crisp1, loves all his neigh- 
bours, and France most of all. Russia, no doubt, is a 
serious danger—the only serious danger, in all probabi- 
lity—to European , in consequence of what Bishop 
SrrossMAYER calls her mission, and less ecclesiastically- 
languaged persons call her incurable desire to remove her 
neighbour's landmarks. The Government of France is 
almost as weak in character as any Government can be. 
But it is certainly a mistake to bait France openly, and less 
openly but quite evidently to publish distrust of Russia. 
Happily the German Emperor's visits of ceremony must 
soon be over. 

Meanwhile it is very satisfactory to see that the chief and 
most probable focus of Euro disturbance is giving less 
and less opportunity to the kindlers of conflagrations. Every 
time that Bulgarian soldiers disperse a band of brigands 
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one of Russia’s chances dies. Every time that an effort | 
is made in such directions as the opening of the Constan- | 


nessed one night when travelling by the North mail. An 
unpleasant experience of the kind befell the voyagers in 


tinople railway and as the cheapening and facilitating of the new machine called the “ Aérial Flight” at the Roya) 


commercial transit over the Bulgarian lines, a blow is dealt _ 
at the theory that Bulgaria is governed by anarchic incapa- 
bles, and must be taken in hand by somebody. Unluckily 
the more pro is made in these directions, the more | 
is the ill-humour of the Porte (which must be supposed 
to have led to those singular consultations with Paris and 
St. Petersburg) likely to increase. A great deal of non- 
sense and a great deal of interested falsehood has, no doubt, 
been talked about Turkish misgovernment; but Turkish 
government in its best form is not too often carried out, 
and it becomes increasingly difficult to carry it out, even 
in its best form, when Western ideas of administration are 
put in force in the immediate neighbourhood. Bulgaria 
is being, and must inevitably be, more and more Western- 
ized. Whether this is a bad thing or a good thing in itself 


does not matter; but as Bulgaria is more and more Wes- 
ternized, it becomes more and more difficult to keep up 
Eastern forms of government and of society in the pro- 
vinces immediately adjoining. All this the Sutran and the 
Surtan’s Ministers know very well, and they know that 
the fable applies not only to Bulgaria, but to Armenia ; 
not only to Armenia, but to Tripoli. It is unfortunate 
that at the very same time the best friends of Turkey are 


Palace Gardens, Blackpool, on Tuesday week. 

The accident at Blackpool was both alarming and 
deplorable, though it appears from a statement published 
by the patentee of the “ Aérial Flight,” Mr. J. W. 


_ STANSFIELD, that the reporters were incorrect in ascribing 


the break-down to the fracture of one of the steel cables 
from which the passenger-car is suspended. “The sole cause 
“of the accident,” to quote the inventor’s explanation, 
“ was the breaking of an iron shackle which fitted over one 
“ of the anchor posts at the south end, and to which the 
“main cable was attached.” On inspection a flaw was 
discovered in the shackle, “which caused the fracture.” 
And the fracture, it must be added, caused the accident—a 
conclusion that points irresistibly to the necessity for the 
closest overhauling and examination, not so much of the 
patentee’s machine—the car, pulleys, cables, which appear 
not to have been at fault—but of all subsidiary tackle, even 
to the most insignificant item. The “ Aérial Flight” is 
described as a “real aérial railway,” a kind of celestial 


_ switchback, and altogether a contrivance of superior flighti- 


ness. From the enthusiastic account of a local journal, its 
progress may be said to be an inversion of that of the 
wonderful car in the Curse of Kehama that carried 


not in a position to give her much more than advice, which Lapurwap on the arched rib of steel over the fiery gulf of 


without active assistance is a very unsatisfactory thing, 


Padalon. The cables are tested to a strain equal to about 


and is in this case not only unsatisfactory but suspect. twenty tons. This is, of course, sufficiently reassuring in 
Austria must be to some extent Turkey’s heir if things are itself ; but it is the excellence of the gear employed that 
to go well with Europe, and a man does not take advice calls for attention, just as it is not your runaway horse 
willingly from his heir. England by her own vacillation in driving that may occupy the driver’s mind, but the 
ten years ago has lost the opportunity of assisting Turkey to strength and flawlessness of the reins. The cables of the 


real advantage, and almost the temptation to assist her, at 
least in Europe. The good offices of Germany are ostenta- 
tiously limited to the provision of German pashas at consi- 
derable salaries while the authority of the Porte lasts, and 
German princes to take over the government when that 
authority terminates. Italy is known to be quite willing to 
share Austria’s position as heir, On the other hand, the 
projects of Russia are open and undisguised, and France 
does not assist any one without demanding an ample share 
of his goods in payment. 
is not wonderful that the Sutran feels uncomfortable, and 
scarcely wonderful that he sometimes inclines even to Russia 
herself. 


AERIAL FLIGHTS. 


Mo people have felt, at one time or another, that it 
IVE must be very nice to fly through the air. If they 
have not yearned for wings, as the poet sings, they are 
generally ready enough to be taken up with some specious, 
and often very sorry, substitute, by which the bare earth 
may be spurned. They would emulate Icarus, in some 
sort, but always under the care of the personal conductor 
and with the blessing and guarantee of the inventor on 
their dedal wings. Why people should wish to fly is a 
question not easily solved. Birds that have become most 


like the human biped have suffered by the evolution. Most | 
_ many of the youth of England exploring their own country, 


of them, like the great Auk, the great Bustard, the Apteryx, 
have walked or run to their extinction. There is a pretty 
moral tale for young people—“ Keep to your Sphere,” 
the tame title of it—which ought, if still in print, to 
regulate somewhat the universal passion for flighty excur- 
sion. There are only too many ways of being flighty. 
Various novel forms of what an inspired essayist calls 
the “glory of motion” tempt the adventurous at public 
gardens and exhibitions. Roller coasters, switchback rail- 
ways, toboggan slides, are all prodigiously popular, and, 
on the whole, have proved to be not more perilous than 
railway travelling. Accidents, however, there have been, 
and it is clear that any relaxation of tests and supervision 
must lead to serious catastrophes. The public need protec- 
tion in this matter. The fatal accident on the toboggan 
slide at Olympia was the result of an unfortunate victim’s 
inattention to warnings which, in the circumstances, it is 
difficult to make really impressive. The roller coaster 


disaster at the Crystal Palace, though less serious, was 
more alarming; for here the working of the apparatus 
failed unexpectedly. Such failures show how imperative it 
is that every precaution should be taken on behalf of the 
thoughtless excursionists that they may not be petrified by 
some such “vision of sudden dea 


” as De Quincey wit- | 


Among Powers thus disposed it 
_ ratus is under daily competent supervision, and the “ Aérial 


“ Aérial Flight” are slack so as to allow the car to acquire 
sufficient impetus on the first and downward portion of its 
career to win the steep ascent beyond. That unhappy 


fracture of the iron shackle at Blackpool set free one end 
_ of the cable and the car descended obliquely to the ground. 


Even then, as Mr. Stansrietp pathetically notes, it might 
have run on harmlessly to inertia if it had not been fora 
low wall that stood in the way of the blameless car— wall, 
“ vile wall,” that did this unkind deed! Let there be an 
authoritative announcement that every portion of the appa- 


“ Flight ” may continue to provide “ safe travelling in mid 
“ air” for the multitude that loves the sensation. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


it would be not uninteresting to know what amount of 
truth there isin the rumour that, since the revolt of 
IsHak Kuan, the Russians have looked with increasing 
disfavour on the desire of Western, and especially English, 
tourists for permits to use the Transcaspian Railway. As 
not denial, but a kind of apologetic remonstrance, has come 
from Russian partisans in this country, it may be presumed 
that there is something in it. From one point of view we do 
not see that any apology is needed. That pleasant pedestrian, 
Mr. Water Waite, who twenty or thirty years ago set so 


records that, seeing a railway station in one of the Cleve 
land valleys which was not marked in Bradshaw, he asked 
concerning it, and was informed that it was the private 
station of one of the local railway kings, “made for his- 
“ self and not for other people.” Not merely the stations, 
but all the belongings, of the Transcaspian Railway are 
the Czar’s private affair, “ made for hisself and not for 
“ other people.” His generals have planned it; his army 
has laid it ; his money (for the money of Russia is his) 
has paid for it; and nobody except dupes and hirelings 
believes, or affects to believe, that it was made for any 
but strategic and political purposes, though, if a little 
commercial profit comes in without too much trouble, no 
doubt it will not be refused. In the circumstances the 
English, or the German, or the Italian tourist (the French- 
man appears, for obvious reasons, to be a little more 
favoured), is at all times possibly, and at some times very 
actually, in the way, and the Russians are quite right to 
put him or keep him out of the way. They know very 
well for what object fifteen hundred men at a time (or 
whatever it was) took up their abode in huge two-storied 
railway vans, and built the line as rapidly as if it were in the 
United States, and much more securely. 
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Now events which are very nearly connected with that 
object are at present happening quite close (as closeness 
in those regions) to the “ St. Petersburg and Calcutta 

« Railway,” as it may be called, with at least as much appro- 
iateness as a strip of line lost somewhere in Mid Wales is, 
or used to be, called the “ Manchester and Milford.” A 
historian of the picturesque school, with less indifference to 
accuracy than Chaeslens of the picturesque school often 
display, might draw a vivid sketch of IsHak Kuan gallop- 
ing up, a helpless fugitive, to a Transcaspian station, or 
of news reaching such a station that he is marching vic- 
toriously on Cabul. And either of these things, but espe- 
cially the last, would be a very interesting piece of in- 
telligence to that able administrator, General Komanrorr, 
or to that pious and polyglottic Mahommedan, Colonel 
ALIKHANOFrF, or even to the excellent civil engineer who 
devised and carried out the line. If, then, the Russians 
have shown unusual reluctance to issue miscellaneous ex- 
cursion tickets to the tomb of TamEeRLANEand back, it can 
hardly be unconnected with the fact that they would 
like to have at least the first chance of knowing what 
is happening midway, and the opportunity of quietly 
utting troops in the two-storied waggons once more, 
but this time not for the purpose of plate-laying. We | 
do not know that there need be much anxiety in Eng- | 
land because of this natural but not insignificant desire for | 
privacy. It cannot be too often pointed out that the Trans-— 
caspian railway itself has conferred upon England the great 
boon of enforcing the doctrine that the defence of India 
must be carried on from India, and not from home. The 
Indian authorities cannot be much behind the Russians in 
knowing what is happening in Afghan Turkestan, and they 
will take their measures a There are symptoms 
of an intention on the part of the nationality-maniacs to 
start a Pan-Turkmenian agitation on the strength of this 
insurrection, and an eye will undoubtedly have to be kept 
upon them. Buta certain delimitation, little as we our- 
selves believe in it, is somewhat too recent for England to 
consent to its violation, perhaps even for Russia to demand 
it. The Penjdeh leaf of the Afghan artichoke is hardly 
assimilated yet. 


REGISTRATIONS AND ELECTIONS. 


-_ signs and sounds of preparation for the various 
elections, certain or possible, are notable just now, 
though not altogether to the extent that might be expected, 
considering how near is the time appointed for electing the 
new County Councils. Party agents have, of course, been 
greatly stimulated by the thorough revision of registration- 

lists rendered necessary by recent new or amended Acts. 

Thus far, however, there have been no very remarkable 

eases for the decision of Revising Barristers, though the 

proceedings in most of the Registration Courts have been | 
suggestive enough after their kind. Already in some in-— 
stances have the sum-totals of sustained claims and objec- 

tions been cast up, with the usual congratulations on the 

products among those whose faith in forecasts based on 

figures is unflinching. Everybody knows how misleading 

these so-called “gains” may be, how frequently they are 

falsified at the polls. “Look at our demonstrations,” says 
one sanguine agent; “ Consider our gains in the Courts,” | 
rejoins another; and both views are, to a certain extent, 
fallacious. Gains on lists may subsequently be dissipated by 

imperfect or downright bad organization, and the result of 

efficient representation before the Revising Barrister is | 
partially wasted. The humours of the Registration Courts | 
continue to flourish. One Revising Barrister is pleasantly 
exercised by the claims of deceased electors. He is reported 
to have asked “ How is it that a dead man has been on the 
“list eight years?” This question is not new, though of 
unwrinkled freshness. It suggests to election agents reflec- 
tion, certainly, and personation, perchance. Then there are 
the “alien” cases. These are curious to the uninitiated 
who do not appreciate the importance of making out a for- 
midable list of objections. There is the old farce of the fully- 
qualified voter and old inhabitant, known also by the oldest 
inhabitant, who, after the usual introductory formalities, 
appeals to the waggish gentleman representing the objecting 
party, and is playfully acknowledged to be of his acquaint- 
ance. He is no “ alien,” though his grandfather may have 
been one and he havea foreign name. This kind of jest costs, 
at least, half-a-crown. Prominent politicians figure, as usual, 
in bold and ingenious claims, Against the objection to Mr. 


Artuur CHAMBERLAIN, sustained by the Separatists of Bir- 
mingham, there may be set the equally strange case of Mr. 
ItLincwortH at Westminster. Nothing is more wonderful 
than the cheerful chronicling of infinitesimal mercies in the 
shape of objections sustained. To make good —_a 
like five per cent. of some fifteen hundred objections, as ft 
to the Gladstonians in one district, must be very humble 
pie and better left out of the record. 

The County Council elections in January suggest questions 
of the gravest importance to the electors of London. Specu- 
lation as to the political composition of the new County 
Council for London is, at the present moment, not very 
profitable. If, as is asserted, the Radicals are already at 
work, bent upon gaining the lion’s share of the one hundred 
and sixteen seats, the Conservatives will, of course, be 
bound to retaliate. And there ought to be no doubt what- 
ever that they will hold their own in the coming elections, 
as they have in the Parliamentary representation. What 
is most needed is the immediate awakening of the whole 
body of electors to a sense of the responsibilities they incur 
by the passing of Mr. Rircuin’s Bill. There is, unhappily, 
too much reason to fear a continuance of the apathy so long 
and notoriously shown in electing Vestries, Local Boards of 
Health, and Poor Law Guardians. There is no cause what- 
ever to anticipate any lack of candidates of the highest 
qualifications, if only the public spirit and intelligence of the 
metropolitan ratepayers be stirred to action. The history 


_ of the Metropolitan Board of Works and the lapse of succes- 


sive School Boards from the high representative character of 
the first School Board are warnings of the more intolerable 
evils that will befall if Londoners fail in electing the fittest 
men available for their government. One cause of the 
apathy generally displayed in parochial and other local 
elections is the imperfect knowledge of the powers and 
functions of the bodies they are called upon to elect. With 
the majority who do not vote it is the preponderance of 


nobodies, or busybodies, that arouses disgust and indiffer- _ 


ence. Yet it is certain there are many ratepayers whc 
have no conception of the powers vested in Local Boards. 
They are fluent grumblers, perhaps, but their sense of the 


_ evil of misgovernment leads to no enterprise. If, there- 


fore, the metropolis is to reap all the blessings of local self- 
government from Mr. Rircure’s Act, the significance of 
that measure, in all its bearings, ought to be fully appre- 
hended by every ratepayer. District Committees for the 


' selection of candidates might be usefully employed at the 


outset of the electoral campaign in arousing the lethargic 
and uninformed sections of the community. There is much 
to be done, and but little time before the election takes 
place to do the needed work efficiently. 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSION. 


O* the propriety, or otherwise, of Mr. Drtton’s release 
from imprisonment it is impossible, in the absence of 
information to which we have no access, to pronounce a 
confident opinion. All depends on the precise terms of the 
reports which the Government have received from the 
medical authorities who have examined into the condition 
of Mr. Ditxon’s health. Those reports, as given in the 
highly condensed summary of them which has alone been 
made public, are not sufficiently informing to guide one to 
any clear judgment on the matter. The language em- 
ployed would be equally consistent with the theory that the 
Government have only acted with reasonable prudence in 
releasing their prisoner, and with the theory that they 
have been frightened by Parnellite blague into a weak and 
weakening concession. It is admitted, apparently, that 
Mr, Ditton is “ not in bad health” in the sense of suffer- 
ing from any acute attack of illness; but, according to 
Dr. FarrEwt, he is “ constitutionally delicate, and has 
“ost some weight and physical strength while in gaol, 
“although he has received the utmost care and con- 
“ sideration, being attended by his own medical adviser, 
“as well as by the prison doctors.” If this were all that 
the Government are acting upon in liberating him, we 
should have no hesitation in pronouncing their reasons 
insufficient. It is inevitable that a man who is “ consti- 
“ tutionally delicate” should sustain a “loss of weight 
“and physical strength” in captivity which a more robust 
prisoner would not experience; and in that sense, of 


course, their punishments are unequal. But, though the. 


equalization of punishments is, within reasonable limits, an. 
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object worth studying, it would be absurd to carry the 
process to a length which would require a daily or weekly 
comparison of the weights of all the inmates of a prison. 
All that an Executive can do, or is ever justified in 
attempting, is to see that the disparity does not attain 
such proportions as to shock the average sense of justice. 
Such would, of course, be the result where an imprisonment 
resulted in loss of life, or perhaps even—as Mr. GLADsTONE, 
in defiance of conclusive evidence no less than of contro- 
versial decency, declares to have happened in the case of 
Mr. ManpdeEviLLE—in a complete breakdown of the health. 
Whether such a possibility is meant to be foreshadowed in 
Mr. Diiuoy’s case by sucha phrase as that, “ having regard 


“to his natural delicacy, it was thought that the time had 


“arrived when further confinement would be prejudicial to 
“ his health,” we do not know. But if “ prejudicial” means 
anything less than seriously and permanently prejudicial ; 
if it means that Mr. Ditton would have come out of gaol 


at the expiration of his sentence a little worse for his im- 


prisonment than would have been the case with a more 
robust man—his release will have been a mere act of weak- 
ness. It will then amount to an implied acceptance of the 
preposterous doctrine that delicacy of constitution—always 
providing, be it remembered, that the delicate offender is a 
notorious person with noisy friends—confers a privilege of 
defying the law with impunity, partial or complete. 


However, we are not entitled to assume that the Govern- 
ment have given any countenance to this doctrine by the 


step which they have just taken. We shall take it for 


granted that their information was such as to convince 
them that a prolongation of Mr. Dituon’s imprisonment 
would have grave and lasting effects, and that this has 
been their sole motive in the matter. They were no doubt 
fully prepared to have it said that the release of Mr. 
Ditton was connected with the application made to the 
Special Commission on his behalf; whereas, as a matter of 
fact, the step was in preparation before the Commissicn 
met, and was completed in ignorance of the decision at 


which the Commissioners had arrived. The concurrence, | 


however, of the two events is opportune. Mr, Ditton, it 
is now known, would have had to be libérated, in any event, 
in the course of next month, under the order of the Com- | 
missioners, so that the trifling abridgment of his sentence, | 
whether on adequate or inadequate grounds, becomes a_ 
matter of less importance. As regards the action of the 
Commissioners themselves, the view taken by them of Sir 
CuaRLes application above referred to was in 
complete keeping with that general behaviour on their part 
in which the Gladstonians, with a surprise only one degree 
less discreditable in its insincerity than it would have been 
if genuine, are now actually finding signs of judicial im- 
partiality. It would have been as well, perhaps, if their 
newspapers had confined themselves to a simple expression 
of satisfaction that three English judges have nobly resisted 
the natural tendency of their order to degrade themselves 
into the instruments of political faction. They have, how- 
ever, thought fit—in common, it is fair to add, with their 
journalistic opponents, with the honourable exception of the 
Times—to comment at large on the proceedings of the Special 
Commission, and we are therefore ourselves compelled to 
assert in this as in other cases our weekly privilege of com- 
menting upon them. We shall accordingly allow ourselves 
to remark, in the first place, that there is more rashness 
than the Parnellites appear to be aware of in jumping to 
conclusions from a few casual infelicities of expression let 
fall by hard-pressed and, it would appear, imperfectly- 
instructed counsel in the course of interlocutory proceed- | 
ings. On the criticisms which have been bestowed upon | 
the course pursued by the 7'imes in confiding its case to an | 
unassisted junior on Monday last we do not now propose to | 
say anything, either by way of objection or of support. 
But it may at least be pointed out that Mr. Gramawm’s ap- | 
parent reluctance to accept Sir James HANNEN’s invitation — 
to “condescend upon particulars” may be quite consistent 
with a perfect readiness on the part of his clients to re- | 
spond to that request in the fullest possible manner at the | 
proper time. To any one, indeed, who has studied the 
report of the dialogue which took place between Commis- 


sioner and counsel with average intelligence and imparti- 
ality—qualities of which one or both are lacking in the 
majority of Gladstonian comments—it will appear tolerably 
clear that the parties to that dialogue are more or less at 
cross-purposes, and that neither was really insisting on a 
mode of conducting the inquiry which was irreconcilable 
with that of the other. 


The intention of the Act under 


which the Commission was appointed is clearly twofold, 
| The proceedings contemplated by it are intended to be 
| neither wholly litigious nor wholly inquisitorial, but to 
partake of both characters. It was in relation to them 
in the former of these characters that the President of 
the Commission made his inquiries as to the specific ¢ 

and allegations which the Z'%imes proposes to formulate 
against the members of Parliament and other persons re- 
ferred to in “ Parnellism and Crime” and the pleadings 
in “ O’DonNELL v. Watter.” It was in relation to them 
in the latter of these two characters that the counsel 
for the Times reminded the Commission of their man- 
_date to inquire into the whole proceedings of certain so- 
called “constitutional organizations.” Nor was it other- 
wise than natural that on a first interchange of views the 
President should have appeared to Mr. Granam to be dwell- 
ing as unduly on the litigious aspect of the proceeding as 
Mr. Granam appeared to the President to be dwelling on 
their inquisitorial aspect. It is enough that, in the result, 
Commissioners and counsel appear to have arrived at a 
substantial identity of view. Mr. Granam ended by fully 
acknowledging that it was the duty of his clients to give 
such assistance as they could to the Commission by tender- 
ing to them a list of specific charges and allegations ; while 
_ Sir James Hanney, on behalf of himself and his colleagues, 
_ admitted just as unreservedly that the limits, whatever 
they may be, of that statement, will by no means deter- 
' mine the scope of the inquiry. 
This being so, it is as foolish as it is indecent on the part 
of the Gladstonian press to pretend that the accusers of 
Mr. Paryett and his associates of the constitutional party 
have at present shown the slightest disposition to withdraw 
from their position. The mere fact, indeed, that Mr. 
GRaHAM gave significant notice of his intention to take the 
proper steps to obtain the evidence of two men under sen- 
tence of penal servitude for complicity in the Phenix Park 
murders is of itself sufficient to indicate that the sub- 
stantiation of some very formidable charges and allegations 
| will be attempted. But, even supposing that the Parnel- 
lites were right in their premature assumptions that the 
Times is about, as they have put it, to “climb down,” 
we should still find a singular fatuity in their exulta- 
tions. It would appear therefrom that they have not 
yet succeeded in rising above the purely litigious con- 
ception of the inquiry. They appear to regard it as one 
which would, like the proceedings in an action at law, be 
at once brought to an end by the withdrawal from it of 
one of the parties. If they had taken the pains to study 
Sir James Hannen’s utterances as carefully as they have 
studied Mr. Grauam’s, they would have understood that 
a retreat on the part of the Z'%imes, if that were likely 
or possible, would not in any way affect the course of 
the inquiry. The President has expressly acknowledged 
that the Legislature has imposed upon the Commission the 
unconditional duty of ascertaining what specific charge 
against the “members of Parliament” and the “other 
“persons” indicated in the Act are to be gathered 
from the documents therein referred to, and thoroughly 
investigating the question of their truth or falsity ; and that, 
whether with or without the assistance which they invited 
from Mr. Granam, the duty would have to be discharged. 
Except, therefore, on the glaringly improbable, and indeed 
preposterous, hypothesis that the accusers of Mr. ParNELt 
would refuse to submit such evidence as they possess 
in support of charges which will then have been reduced 
either by themselves or by the Conimission to a definite 
and specific shape, the proceedings will, in any event, 
go forward until the whole mass of accusations has been 
sifted to the bottom. As this is what the Parnellites, 
English and Irish, have ‘always professed to want, the 
certainty of obtaining their desires, whatever happens, 
may be the cause of their present jubilation. But, if 


so, they have a very infelicitous way of expressing their 


satisfaction. 


LONDON, WASHINGTON, AND OTTAWA. 


R. WILLIAM HENRY HURLBEBRT has shown in 
‘Ireland that he can keep his eyes and his mind open, 
and see the things which are there and not certain 
phantasms and bogies which the traveller often carries with 
him. He is capable of receiving and recording true 1m- 
pressions. He is a good witness. But he is not always, 
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we fear, a good adviser. He has found out a plan for 
settling the Fisheries dispute with Canada; and he ex- 

ined it at great length in about two columns and a half 
of Tuesday’s Times. It is very simple. London is to order 
Ottawa—Mr. Hur.pert loves to k in terms of 
capitals—to do Washington's bidding, and Washington will 
be quite satisfied, and ready to live in peace both with 
London and Ottawa. But how if Ottawa will not do 
Washington’s bidding? To this question we see no other 
answer than that of Docperry. But Mr. Hurwspert is not 
to be put offso. He has a mouth threatening great things. 
He is good enough for the present to discountenance 
Senator SHERMAN’s project of incorporating Canada in the 
American Union, though he throws out hints of what a 
nation of sixty odd millions of people could do, if it were 

voked, which seem to us not quite seemly in an 
American gentleman appealing to the reason of the British 
public. He talks, however, of retaliatory measures which 
shall cripple the commercial intercourse between Canada 
and the United States; of responses in kind to what Ex- 
Secretary MannineG, not Mr. Huruzert, called the “ brutali- 
ties” of Canada; of “railways, canals, Manitoba, and 
“ transportation in bond between the ocean and the interior 
“of both countries,” much as the popinjay who so much 
ofiended Hotspur with his waiting-gentlewoman manners 


. talked of guns and wounds and saltpetre. 


From this state of pseudo-war which he threatens there is 
me path of safety. Direct pressure must be put upon Ottawa. 
Mr. HuRvBert, assuming the character of an English con- 
stitutional lawyer, tells us how this may be done, and ought 
tobedone. “ Peace or war we must have under the Conven- 
“tion of 1818, and peace which may be secured to-morrow, 
“T had almost said, were London to issue Orders in Council 
“commanding that American fishing vessels and fishermen 
“shall have the rights in Canadian ports which Great 
“Britain concedes to all American ships and sailors in 
“British ports.” Was the like ever heard? Audacity is a 
valuable quality in a disputant ; but Mr. Huriperr rather 
abuses the privileges of an American controversialist in this 
matter. Incidentally, we may say that we have had rather 
more than enough of Orders in Council in commercial dis- 

, both with the United States and with other countries. 

far such Orders in Council would be valid if England 

were mad enough to think of issuing them is a question 
for the Law Officers of the Crown. The way in which 
Mr. Hurupert proposes to deal in London with a self- 
governing colony suggests that if he, for the advantage 
of that time, but for the disadvantage of ours, had lived 
more than a hundred years ago, he would have sup- 
the policy of Gzorce GRENVILLE and Norra. Mr. 

t’s ostensible aim is to give effect to the Con- 

Yeantion of 1818. He proposes to do so by the arbitrary 
suspension and reversal of one of its provisions. By that 
Convention, “ Washington and London,” Mr. Hurperr 
says “ carelessly and inconsiderately ”—the epithets are arbi- 
chosen, we say deliberately and of set purpose— 


“lefito Canada ... . the definition and enforcement of | 


“ the restrictions to be imposed under the Convention upon 
“ the fishing vessels and fishermen of the United States.” 
This treaty stipulation Mr. Hurusert coolly proposes that 
“London” shall annul by Orders in Council. These 
Orders in Council must at the same time set aside what is 
called the renunciation clause of the first article of the Con- 
vention of 1815, which declares that the fishing vessels of 
the United States shall be permitted to enter the bays and 
harbours of Canada and Newfoundland for the purposes of 
shelter, of repairing damages, and obtaining wood and 
water; “and for no other p whatsoever.” Mr. 
Hur.zerr’s p is that “ London” by Orders in Council 
shall practically substitute for the words “ for no other pur- 
. whatsoever,” the words “for any and every purpose 
Ww ver,” 

_We have treated Mr. Hurwperr seriously, but it is 
difficult to believe that he thinks that his proposal is 
legally possible, or that it would settle the question. He 
writes, however, with such apparent simplicity that we 
cannot doubt his good faith. Otherwise, we should suppose 
that he was desirous of converting the dispute between 

and the United States into a dispute between 

and Great Britain. What reason have we to 
suppose that the Americans, having got their guid in the 
Orders in Council preposterously suggested by Mr. 
Horizert, would give the pro quo of trade privileges, 
Which Mr. Huruserr thinks himself at liberty to promise ? 
The Treaty of 1888 offered a settlement on this basis, and 


it has been rejected. Mr. Huripert looks with satisfae- 
tion to the provisions of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854; 
but that treaty was brought to a close by a resolution of 
Congress and a Presidential proclamation in 1865. A 
like fate befel the Fisheries Clauses of the Treaty of 1871. 
The conclusion is inevitable, that an equitable settlement 
is not desired by one, at least, of the great parties in 
America; and that party under the Constitution of the 
United States is powerful enough to defeat the policy of its 
rival, even when that rival is in possession of the execu- 
tive power and commands a majority in one of the Houses 
of Congress. We shall get no Fisheries Treaty, says 
Mr. Hurusert, to which the Senate will assent during the 
next Presidential term. Very well; we must do without it. 
Mr. Hurwserr will not get his Orders in Council. He 
speaks of the days of economic darkness in which the Con- 
_ vention of 1818 was negotiated, and contrasts them with 
the economic enlightenment of 1888. This language would 
be justifiable in an English mouth ; but Mr. Hurveert, as 
an American, is scarcely entitled to employ it. Economi- 
cally, the United States—and Canada, too, we regret to say 
—are still in the year 1818. 


THE BRADFORD CONFERENCE. 


is always a gratifying thing, in these days of acute 
political controversy, to discover common ground with 
an adversary, and we are therefore well pleased to find that 
we can share the satisfaction of the Gladstonians with the 
Conference of Liberal-Unionists at Bradford. The question 
of the grounds of this sentiment is of course a mere detail, 
but even in this respect it would appear that a certain 
community exists. For the Gladstonians rejoice, or profess to 
rejoice, at the Bradford proceedings as indicating the present 
mood and position and the future prospects of the Liberal- 
Unionist party, and that, singularly enough, is exactly our 
own reason for viewing these proceedings with such complete 
contentment. We should be quite willing to enter in con- 
junction with our Gladstonian friends into a “long con- 
“tract” with the Liberal-Unionists for the supply of a 
meeting of this character once in every three months. It 
appears to us, indeed, to have been in every way encouraging. 
Theattendance was large and enthusiastic; Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
was in excellent speaking “form”; and the body of 
dissentients in the audience was just large enough to 
stimulate, without being so large as to embarrass, his 
oratory. To assume that Mr. Cuampertatn had anything 
new to say on the Irish question would be to advance a 
proposition which every intelligent man ought by this time 
to be able to recognize as incredible. But, if any one 
thinks that what Mr. CnamBeriarin did say was super- 
fluous, we do not know of any better way of undeceiving 
him than that of inviting him to study the character of 
the interruptions which the speaker underwent. Nothing 
is clearer than that the men who shout “ Mitchelstown” 
and “ MANDEVILLE,” without, in all probability, knowing 
so much as where the one is or who the other was, 
and bellow “No Coercion” without, we may be sure, 
having ever seen a copy of the Crimes Act in their lives 
or being able to state a single one of its provisions— 
nothing is clearer, we say, than that those men are the 
production of a very assiduous training in the use of 
catchwords. They have been taught to repeat, like a 
parrot, a certain number of phrases which have been dinned 
into their ears; and, as a talkative parrot is a monument of 
his teacher's industry, so the glibness of these psittacine 
politicians testifies to an unwearying activity on the part of 
the Gladstonians, which must be met by a corresponding 
display of that virtue in their adversaries. Melancholy, in 
short, as the prospect is for persons of intelligence, there is 
literally nothing for it, so long as the Irish controversy 
remains alive, but to continue repeating the few and 
simple facts which are material to a right judgment on it 
with as much persistence as that with which the Separatists. 
repeat their fabrication. Truth being one and error in- 
finite, we shall necessarily have the more tedious task of the 
two ; but that cannot be helped. 
The only novelty which it is possible for a man in Mr. 
CHAMBERLALY’s position to infuse into his political speeches 
is that of comment on the existing party situation, and 
forecast of the political future ; and this element was intro- 
duced by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in his speech at the breakfast. 


given to him, last Thursday, by the Bradford Liberal- 
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Unionist Association. His summary of the present and 
future policy of his party is short, and to Gladstonians, we 
should imagine, particularly disagreeable. He still thinks 
it right to reaflirm the proposition which so did shock Sir 
Wituiam and our Daily News—namely, that he regards it 
as a duty to support a Conservative Government if he 
can conscientiously do so, but on no account to oppose 
them, if by so doing he should overthrow them and 
bring about their replacement by a Giapstone Adminis- 
tration. In effect, he declares that, even if his loyalty 
to the existing Government were to cool down for any 
reason or other, it could under no circumstances sink 
lower than the temperature of that neutrality which 
Cuarzes II. regarded as sufficient to secure his safety. 
Mr. CuamBerzaln, in other words, will never politically 
kill Lord Sauispury, in order to make Mr. GuapsTonE 
king. Sir Wii1t1am Harcourt, as we know, regards 
such a doctrine as a piece of gross political immorality ; 
and there is no better judge in England. It is quite 
clear, however, that Mr. CHamBertain—and in this 
matter he speaks, we feel sure, for Liberal-Unionists of all 
shades—is a hardened offender; and that for the lifetime 
of the present Parliament or of the public danger, which- 
ever shall first determine, the pclicy of Lord Harrinaton 
and his party will be strictly and consistently governed by 
the rule which Mr. Cuamperaiy has laid down. It is a 

prospect for those in the wilderness of Opposition, 
-as it simply and hopelessly closes against them the portals 
of the Promised Land ; but there it is, and they must make 
-up their minds to face it like men. 


MR. GLADSTONE IN TWU CHARACTERS. 


interesting communications in yesterday's Times ex- 
hibited Mr, GuapsToNE to us in two, and these perhaps 
the most piquantly contrasted, of the numerous characters 
‘with which that versatile comedian has identified himself. 
The less pleasing undoubtedly of the two—a character, 
indeed, which contains some elements of the painful—is that 
in which he is presented to us by Lord Serzorne. It is 
that of the man who will—how shall we put it most 
delicately _—who “will say anything”; and we will leave 
it to Hegelian metaphysicians to say whether “ anything” 
can possibly include “the thing that is not.” Perhaps, by 
the way, if “ pure Being” and “pure Nothing” are really 
identical, as the followers of that philosophy assure us, a 
new mode may suggest itself of discovering the truth con- 
tained in some of Mr. Guapstone’s statements. But for the 
present we prefer to waive the point of Transcendentalism, 
and confine ourselves to the neutral description of him as 
“aman who will say anything.” He has lately said that 
the liberation of Mr. Parne.t and his two fellow-suspects 
in 1882 proved the existence of “a unanimous judgment of 
“ the Cabinet” of that date that “these gentlemen were 
“ not associated with crime”; by which all the world 
understood that the question of their association with 
crime came specifically before that Cabinet, and that Mr. 
GLADSTONE was, in accordance with his Privy Councillor's 
cath of secresy, simply disclosing the result of its Minis- 
terial consideration. As this, however, did not accord with 
Lord SELBornE’s remembrance of the facts, he has consulted 
the recollections of Mr. Bricut, Mr. Cuamperaty, Lord 
Hartincton, Lord Nortusroox, Lord CartinerorD, and 
Lord Monk Brerron, and they have with one voice re- 
plied that they are in the same case with Lord SELBoRNE. 
The Cabinet of 1882 never pronounced on the question of 
Mr. Parnett and his two colleagues’ association with crime, 
never considered it, never even had it propounded for 
consideration. The whole and sole question before them 
was whether Mr. Parnett, Mr. Ditton, and Mr. O’KE tty, 
~whatever their antecedents may have been, were or were 
not persons who could at that time be set at liberty without 
-danger to the public interest. Nor has this question ever 
‘been combined, mixed up, complicated, or in the remotest 
degree associated with or prejudiced by any other question 
whatever. 

In the other communication to which we have referred 
the Mr. Giapstone “ who will say anything” gives place 
to the Mr. GiapstonE who will say everything and nothing 
at the same time. A more humorous colloquy—quite un- 
intentionally so, of course, on both sides—than that which 
is reported between the eminent statesman and the Nawab 
Oot Mook, Maupi Aut, chief representative of the 


Nizam of HypErasap, has seldom appeared even in the pages 
of professedly comic periodicals. e Oriental ceremonious- 
ness of the visitor’s address and the constitutional effusiveness 
of the host’s colloquial manner combine to make the dialogue 
quite unique of its kind. We regret that we have not space 
to follow the two interlocutors through their prolonged in- 
terchange of compliments. We must even deny ourselves 
the pleasure of dwelling upon such gems of the conversation 
as Mr. Giapstonz’s remark—illustrated by a reference to 
the bombardment of Alexandria, with, no doubt, the “ 
“and baggage” speech held in reserve as a supplemen 
proof—that he “ personally entertained very friendly foal 
“ings towards Turkey.” We can do no more than note 
the touching in which Mr. Guapstone, after point- 
ing out the beauty of the Hawarden ruins, and explaining 
the history and antiquity of the Castle, “expressed the 
“ great pleasure it gave him to hear that his Highness the 
“ Nizam, allowing his feelings of affection and respect to 
“break through the traditions of the past, had attended 
“ the funeral of his grandmother.” "We must content our. 
selves with noting generally the remarkable illustration 
which the instance affords of Mr. Guapstone’s powers in the 
second of the two characters which we have mentioned, 
Judging from the amount of words which he expended in 
replying to Manpr Aut's questions, he might be supposed 
to have said everything. Considered from the point of 
view of meaning, he said nothing. Manpr ALI pumped 
him on the policy of the Crimean War, on the offers of 
the Native Princes to contribute to the assistance of the 
Government of India, on native education, on native self. 
government, on we know not what; and on all these sub- 
jects Mr. GuapstonE answered fluently, copiously, blandly, 
even passionately. Yet, if Manpr Axi goes home a wiser 
man on any one of them, by so much as a single gleam 
of additional enlightenment, he must possess powers of 
miraculous divination. 


BIRDS OF LONDON—THE THRUSH. 


J yg song-thrush, or mavis, is one of the best known and best 
loved of British song-birds, and with reason, as not only is it 
one of the best of singers, but, with the exception of its cousin, 
the missel-thrush, or storm-cock, as it is called in some counties, 
it is the first bird that by its song suggests the coming spring. 
No sooner has the new year begun than, given a few warm daj 
the thrush may be h from its favourite post, on one of 
higher branches of a tree, piping—in half-hearted manner, it is 
true, and as if it were almost ashamed of its presumption, but 
still delightfully. As a London bird the is far from w- 
common, being found in all the —_ and in most of the larger 
gardens and pleasure-grounds of the inner suburbs. In the outer 
suburbs, where houses are fewer and gardens more plentiful, this 
bird is almost as common as it is in the country. It is essentially 
a “homely” bird, fond of human society, as is proved by the fact 
that it will nest in gardens, often close to much-frequented paths. 
The nest, which is one of the most compact of bird structures, 
is built of small sticks or roots, dry grass, straw, and moss, the 
whole mass being intermixed with clay. The interior, which is 
about three inches in diameter, is lined ith a plaster composed 
by the bird of clay, horse or cow dung, and rotten wood, thorough 
mixed and compacted with its own saliva, and has been 
described as being “ about the form and size of a large breakfast 
teacup, being as uniformly rounded and, though not polished, 
almost as smooth.” The whole forms probably the best pro- 
tection that could be devised against the bitter winds of the early 
spring, in which this bird commences to breed ; but from its very 
excellence the nest is occasionally the cause of disaster, as, 
water-tight, a heavy rain may fill it when some only of the eggs 
have been laid and therefore before the hen has begun to sit. 
The nest is generally built in a thick shrub, bush, or hedge; but 
the bird is far from icular, adapting itself very much to 
circumstances, so much so that it will on occasion, if no better 
position can be found, build in a shed or outbuilding, 
even—but this is very rare—upon the ground. The opps of 
the thrush, of which from four to six are generally laid, are 
probably better known than those of any other British bird, 
not even excepting the ubiquitous sparrow. The reason of this 
is doubtless that the nest is large and easily to be found by 
the most inexperienced birds’-nester, and that the eggs, from 
their colour and marki blue-spotted and streaked with black— 
are noticeable and e those of any of our other birds. The 
cock-bird certainly cannot be accused of laziness, as not only does 
he take his turn from time to time upon the nest during the 
period of incubation, but also attentively feeds the hen w e she 
is sitting. 

Thrushes are early breeders; so early, indeed, that with the 
first warm days of the new year the pe A begin, as we have ssidy 
to sing—a certain sign that they are preparing to nest. @ 
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White, indeed, “laid it down as a maxim in ornithology that _so 

as there is any incubation going on there is music.” This 
year they were singing in the latter end of January; but the 
terrible weather that followed the comparative warmth of that 
month drove for the time all idea of nesting from their minds, 
if, indeed, it was not the cause of death to many of them, as they 
are, strange though it may appear with such apparently hardy 
birds, most susceptible to cold, especially if accompanied by snow. 
In this respect the London birds are better off than those that 
live in the country, as not only can they find more shelter from 
the inclemency of the weather, but they have more chance of 
being fed by human friends. This fact the birds of the district 
round London are apparently capable of appreciating, as in very 
hard weather they move into town, and may then be seen in con- 
siderable numbers. 

This bird is well named the song-thrush, its note being rivalled 
only by that of the nightingale, and we must admit that, in our 

inion, there is little to choose between them. Of the birds 
det nomen with us throughout the year the thrush is, at all 
events, facile princeps, and, in addition to its other good qualities, 
it has in its favour the fact that, while beginning to sing earlier 
in the year than most birds, it continues in full song throughout 
the summer, and often sings again in the autumn after its moult, 
long after the generality of birds have become silent. It is also 

tly untirable, beginning its song with the dawn and end- 
ing only with darkness ; so late, indeed, will it sing that we have 
often late in the evening been called out, in most impossible 
to hear a nightingale, only to find, as we supposed would 
the case, that a belated thrush was in full song. PTinlike most 
birds—we speak of songsters as distinguished from birds having 
merely & note—the thrush has a song which can be trans- 
lated into words nonsensical, no doubt, but nevertheless con- 
ying the song most exactly—in fact, to quote the late Frank 
Buckland, the bird does actually sing the following words :— 
“Knee deep, knee deep, knee deep; cherry du, cherry du, cherry 
du, cherry du ; white hat, white hat; pretty joey, pretty joey, 
pretty joey. 

Thrushes are without doubt most destructive to small fruit 
when ripe, but the damage they do to the gardener in this way is 
more than compensated for by the immense amount of good they do 
him the year through by destroying snails, slugs, and other pests 
ofthe garden. As Yarrell remarked, “Prudent gardeners, who 
surround their fruit with nets, have nothing to fear from the song- 
thrush, and much for which to be thankful.” In London, at "all 
events, their song would always secure them a welcome were they 
the most mischievous of birds. Snails are among their greatest 
delicacies, and it is most amusing to watch the dexterity with 
which one of these birds will rid the snail of its shell by knocki 
it against a stone, the same stone being used continually unt 

uite a heap of broken shells is collected round it. Thrushes, 

jough many remain with us the year through, are distinctly 

migratory, moving from north to south and vice versd with great 

regularity, So far as London is concerned, the larger number of 

young birds leave at the end of summer never to return. Still, 

mm the parks at least, the number of these birds remains fairly 

constant, and we hope and believe that it will be many years 
they cease to be the home of the so: 


A POLITICAL WHISTLING-SHOP. 


JVVERyBODY knows the interest and the surprise with 
which the most illustrious inhabitant of the departed Fleet 
(not “Flotte,” as the Frenchman translated Mr. Besant) was 
introduced to a form (to him unknown) of “ whistling-shop.” 
Whether that form still exists, after the brutal efforts of the 
reformer in Her Majesty’s Prisons, we know not; but it is 
improbable. Since, however, the establishment of a Fifth poli- 
arty, with Mr. Gladstone for deity, and Mr. Gladstone for 
the deity’s prophet, creed, and everything else, a new kind of 
whist x de ars to have been established. The use of the 
ess of whistling for keeping up the spirits has long been 
own, though we believe that opinions as to its real vdies are 
not, as a rule, favourable. But for persons in a state of irritation 
as well as depression, whistling has one real and obvious advan- 
tage—it prevents them for the time from using bad language. 
this effect is not like the other—mental, and liable to failure ; it 
1s physical, or rather mechanical, and so far infallible. We do 
not say that it is impossible to whistle and eke to swear, but it 
Tequires a considerable—an unusual—amount of dexterity to 
combine the two things. Now, these automatic remedies have a 
over are not automatic. 
surprising that the practice of political whistli 
should have been largely resorted by Gladstonians in 
Liberal-Unionist meeting at Bradford. In the first place, 
Tatists know that, as long as Liberal-Unionists stick to their 
Co folly and all the ignorance—the “two services” 
paratist cause—in England will never suffice to bri 
Mr. Gladstone back into power. That is annoying to begin with 
i. © second place, the same persons know that, if they had not 
in such a hurry—a hurry not according to knowledge—for 
‘the Pee of place and power, their present rueful exclusion 
ies fui aradise of Downing Street would in all probability be 
way to be over. Idiotically or sensibly, the householder 


enfranchised twenty years, and, more widely, three years ago, 
has apparently made up his mind that, special cases excepted, he 
will try “the other fellows” about every five or six years, turn 
and turn about. The time had come on that memorable June 
day of 1885, when the telegraph, and the constitution of honour- 
able members, and their wives’ health, and many other things, 
broke down with so touching a unanimity, for Gladstonians to. 
go. They were not content to go quietly and bide their time for 
coming back ; they must needs swallow everything they had ever 
said on the Irish question in hopes of coming back before the- 
time. Now the Liberal-Unioniste—four or five score gentlemen: 
who happened to be honourable otherwise than by courtesy, and 
to have an appetite for other food than their own words and 
rinciples—declined this swallow, with the results which all men 
ow. The poor Gladstonians were in that lamentable conditiom 
which Musset’s Abbé has put once for all. They had killed their 
friend (or at least condoned his death), they had damned their 
political souls, they had stained the coat of their consciences, and 
they found themselves shown to the door more decisively than 
ever for their pains. It wastrying; it must have been trying; and 
the detestable other persons who have kept their garments white 
and their souls in good case must needs be the object of no slight 
loathing. All this understands itself; but surely there is a little 
too much whistling? When one Separatist person cavalierly 
takes leave to say nothing about Mr. Chamberlain, on the plea 
that Mr. Chamberlain has said nothing new; when another, with 
the yellowest of all possible laughs, talks of “eagle eyes,” and 
“ stupendous talents,’ and “ — jinks,” and “ admirable systems,” 
and “trifling details,” and so orth, the state of the case is almost 
painfully obvious. The local Bradford Gladstonians appecr to us 
to have been much wiser. They tried to how] Mr. Chamberlain 
down, which was practical, if not in the particular case effective. 
But when one man, say A, is on the right side of the door, and 
another, say B, is shivering outside in the cold and the night, it 
will behove B to be very careful how he takes to the ironic and 
sarcastic method, A sneer does not cover, it only exposes, 
gnashing teeth. 

We admit that there was much reason for this gnashing of 
teeth. In the first place, the attempts which had heen made 
to prove the meeting a packed meeting must have looked to 
Gladstonians themselves a little foolish when they found that 
it was free to any disorderly or drunken idiot who came to hiss 
and to interrupt. But there was much worse than that. Mr. 
Chamberlain is known not to be a man of much susceptibility for 
his opponents’ feelings. But he has rarely been so cruel as he 
was on Wednesday. He can gibe very fairly; but he hardly 
gibedat all. He can indulge in very tolerable invective ; but he 
was on this occasion quite mild-mannered. The outrage he 
committed was much more atrocious than either of these. He told 
the simple truth, without varnish of eloquence or ornament of 
any kind. He told the truth about the change of side of the 
Gladstonians, the truth about coercion, the truth about eviction, 
the truth about the poor frothy rhetorician whom Mr. Balfour's 
contemptuous kindness and his own inability to endure a man’s 
treatment for a man’s conduct have just let out of prison; the 
truth about Mr. Shaw Lefevre (and it is the very ilieien cut 
of all to tell the truth about Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who for about 
five-and-twenty years has rejoiced in the reputation of a brisk 
young man who is going to be something some day); the truth: 
about the Irish Nationalists. Now, the whole stock-in-trade, 
the whole political capital of Gladstonianism, is to tell what 
is not the truth about all these things, and many more. The 
extent to which falsehood has been carried by that party is 
so great that most of its spokesmen (not all) may be iredited 
with by this time honestly believing the falsehoods they repeat. 
Both of the great political ies in England have, to 
plainly, lied pretty freely, of course in the same almost 
Jide way, in their time. But from the first separation of Tory 
and Whig to the present day it may be doubted whether all the 
unveracities told on both sides, when added up together, would. 
not kick the beam if weighed against the false statements made 
by the Gladstonian party during the last two years and a half. 
It is impossible to take up a Gladstonian article or h deali 
with coercion, eviction, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Mandeville, Mitchels- 
town, or any other of their favourite subjects, without comi 
across a glaring misstatement of historical and undoubted fact. 
Therefore the truth is the most horrible of all treatments to 
apply to them, and, to do them justice, they show their horror of 
the application pretty clearly. 

In making allowance, too, for these poor men, conceive the 
alternative—the company into which they are driven when th 
will have none of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hartington, of Sir 
Henry James and Mr. Goschen. Here is a sample of it and of 
its wa * :—“ We, the Fermoy Board of Guardians, congratulate 
Mr. J. Dillon, M.P., on his release from the power of his un- 
scrupulous jailor the tyrannical Bomba Balfour, and we consider it: 
only in keeping with Bomba’s lying nature to release Mr. Dillon 
on the plea of ill-health, when his future power for evil and for 
the persecution of his prisoner was broken by the judges of the 
Forgeries Bill.” Of course English Gladstonians of the less base 
class carefully abstain when they can from reading the documents, 
of which this is a mild specimen, characteristic in folly only, not in 
foulmouthedness or treason. But even they must stumble across- 
such documents sometimes, and with what a shudder! The kind 
of persons who write or s such rubbish as this—rubbish whieh 


outside of Irish Beards of Guardians would never occur to any 
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human being but a scolding woman or a twentieth-rate actor in his 
cups—are the persons to whom the great leader, Mr. Gladstone, 
has chained English Liberalism as he understands it. The 
English Gladstonians have asked the Fermoy Board of Guardians 
to live with them and be their love. These are the adminis- 
trators to whom the future of Ireland is to be committed; this 
is the manly reticence, the measured judgment of men and 
things, the close acquaintance with facts (for it is unnecessary 
to say that the release of “dear John Dillon,” as Mr. Brunner, 
M.P., calls him in the style of Little Bethel, was decreed 
before Mr. Justice Hannen and his colleagues made any order 
at all), the serene freedom from party spirit to which is to 
be committed the regiment of the most distracted and distressful 
country by the testimony of its would-be emancipators in Europe. 
Cannot any one see the Fermoy Guardians, to whose proper busi- 
ness this expression of opinion was utterly irrelevant, gravely 
undertaking and uprightly discharging without fear or favour, 
without prejudice or partiality, the wider duties of governing an 
autonomous Ireland? But the English Gladstonians have to 
swallow all this, and to believe and confess that, if Ireland is to 


be saved, she must be handed over to the Fermoy Board of | 


Guardians to work their will. Indeed, the good men of Fermoy 
are only improving a little on Mr. Gladstone in their “Bomba 


Balfour,” though, by the way, it should have been Plusquam- 


Bomba Balfour, or Bombior-Balfour, or something of that kind. 
Is it to be wondered at that a party in a hopeless minority, 
conscious that Mr. Gladstone’s speeches go from bad to worse, 


This went on thus from year's end to year’s end. But you could 
be excellently treated by ordering in your meals from a cooks’ 
or rétisseur’s—they were then at the height of their fame, 
would yield only to the English in beef and mutton. This wa 
of living was much more costly though, and your valet took 
on it. Much the best way of arranging was to make up a megs 
with three or four others, and then you hired a cook to your 
selves. In French cookery it was then still the fashion to seryg 
almost all meats plainly, with a sauce apart. Levant spices, as 
the condiments of the Est were called, once so much in fashion, 
were then getting generally tabooed. How hard-worked they 
had been might be judged from Boileau’s 

Aimez-vous la Muscade? On en a mis partout. 


The hétel ordinaries were frequented by singers and musicians, who 
played, sang, and sent round the plate during the meal ; there too 
came mendicant monks offering dishes of salad to provoke an alms; 
flower-girls, and orange, oyster, and fruit-sellers, also crowded thg 
room, and plagued away appetite. The drink at meals was 

as now, wine mixed with water, or even water alone, from the 
Seine or from the Luxembourg Gardens; no beer. The Paris begp 
was too execrable, and the English bottled beer “ very strong.” 
The wine - drunk was that loosely known as Orléans, and 
there were besides the impossible “ wines ”—Mrs, Francis’s wind 
is a better name—made near Paris at mteuil, St.-Cloud, and 
Suresnes, about which last there still survives the old joke that it 
takes three strong men to drink one glass of it; that is to say, the 
chief drinker himself and two friends—bottle-holders, as it were— 


and that the civilized world which he used to invoke has been F F . P 
laughing at him for the last fortnight—conscious that nearly all 
its brains are out, though, according to precedent, it goes on | towards the end of the meal, or at dessert. It was just the period 
living—and committed to the political society of the Fermoy Board | 4¢ the memorable quarrel of the French “ faculty” and of Tout. 
of Guardians, should be alittle exacerbated? Most assuredly it is Susle over Ge eh of the wines of the two provinces; which, 
not wonderful, but the exacerbation does not wisely take the oddly enough, was followed by the contest between French and 
form of amusement or of whistling to keep the spirits up and the Portuguese wees te England thence on the Utrecht Treaty 
curses down. The average mortal has unfortunately, as a rule, | gnanish and Canary were then considered in Paris too hea for 
had opportunities of observing a disease called hysterics, and ym use. y a 
-the language of the Gladstonian Liberals in reference to Mr. 
Chamberlain, whether it be contemptuous, satirical, indignant, or 
pitying, is nearly always hysterical. 


=e 


O for a bowl of fat Canary ! 
Rich Aristippus! sparkling Sherry! 


Sir Bounteous Progress a century earlier in Middleton's4 
‘Mad World, my Masters. The Seine Pon was hawked about the 
streets at a sou a pail, and almost invariably made visitors unwel. 
If you went of for probably 
" ut up “ au Juste,” where you paid twenty sousa ‘or a bedroom, 

into the kitchen, to the the country, 

us old ways of old Paris are, for a great many, only just less | to choose your dinner uncooked. There you debated and agreed 
engaging than the humours of old London; while they are | beforehand on a price for what you selected ; it was then cooled 

far less familiar. Such famous guide-books—the Bedekers and for you without more ado, and so the mauvais quart Cheurt 
.Joannes of the past—as Brice’s Déscription de Paris (seventh got itself discounted. It is thus scarcely a wonder that, whe 
edition, 1714), Les Curiosites de Paris, Le Voiageur fiddle (1718), restaurants and restaurateurs were at length once started in Paris, 


EEE 


and Le Guide des Etrangers (1718), make it possible rudely to | towards 1765, they “took” immediately, rapidly spread to other sir wa 
sketch a sufficiently vivid scene-picture of the life of nigh upon | towns, founded great names, and made great fortunes, as mig 
two hundred years ago. “ Caffés,” billiard-tables, and tennis-courts abounded in the ; 


A few landmarks—“ points,” as the Surveys call them—are not | Faubourg St.-Germain. Billiard-rooms were haunted by French tt 
here out of place. James II. died at St. Germain in September | and foreigners alike, and tennis being the game of kings and him, an 
i 1701; William III. followed him in March 1702. Blenheim, or | princes—what a game was played with one poor king in one such distance 


Hochstadt, was won in August 1704. The Dauphin of France was | Jeu de Paume!—it was naturally cultivated by courtiers of all ear 

carried off by small-pox in 1711; his son, the Duke of Burgundy, | sorts. As to the cafés proper, a cup of coffee after dinner had Wt 

expired in February 1712, his wife having preceded him by a few | then become nearly universal, and smokers drank it with their It w 

days; and their son, the six-year-old Duke of Bretagne, died | tobacco. The cotiee-houses were in some streets to be counted by even pic 

shortly afterwards, leaving the infant Duke of Anjou, afterwards | the dozen, for those were the days when they were Seqeae no fore 
j Louis XV., heir to the French throne. The Peace of Utrecht was | “princes and other great personages,” al by the learned then w 
} ratified in April 1713, which was also the year of the Bull | accomplished céteries, whose only previous resource had been the which y 
i Unigenitus against the Jansenists. Queen Anne’s well-attested | cabarets, which they deserted en masse so soon as cafés came in. It migh 
' death occurred in August 1714; Louis XIV.’s reign at last catae | One might go into one of them without ordering anything, sod more st 


to an end on the Ist of September in Great Britain’s year of “ the | “ ladies of the first quality” were in the habit of stopping theit Spain, y 
fifteen”; Law’s French bubble floated from 1716 to 1720; and | carriages at the more famous, to have a dish of coffee brought out araor 
our own South Sea bubble was both blown and burst in the last- | to them on a silver saucer. Such -— progress had the berry Venetia; 


named year. The livre or franc of the time may, perhaps, be | made since Pascal, the Armenian, and Procope, the Ice-man from by the o 
taken, before Law touched the coinage, at three franes of the pre- | Florence, first vulgarized Moka about 1662, and Mme. de Sévigaé game of 
sent day—say half-a-crown. said she invented the “ fantasy” of café-au-lait in 1680, The same many ot! 
You travelled to Paris post, and if you were an old hand, you | or @ later Procope was, about the time we write of, bringing out excuse f 
tipped the head postilion handsomely at the last auberge on ‘the | the still extant bavaroise, first made with tea, not chocolate, for the poor 


road. He was then in honour bound to give you a good character | the Bavarian princes who frequented his renowned house, which 
from your last place at the Paris hétellerie of your choice. This | closed at length only last year, having played out its old- 
inn would, for a foreigner, be naturally in the Faubourz St.- | fashioned part when Gambetta failed it.. True, it has since been 
Germain, where, in times of peace, some twenty thousand other | swept with a new broom, and reopened. ‘The widow Du 
foreigners kept him in countenance, and where there were six or Laurent kept the Caffé des Beaux Esprits in the Rue Dauphine, 
eight leading hdtels to chose from. All their old names have | where met a society which was supposed to be ever starting some Law 
vanished—the Imperial, those of Hamburg and of the Town of | odd, novel, or witty subject for discussion. There one Grimaret, 
Hamburg, of Spain, of Modena, of Orléans, of Nimes, and of | a professor of languages, who wrote Campaigns of the King. 
Anjou. Until = chose a private lodging, you had to be very | Sweden and Lettres Séricuses et Galantes, used to take the chair; three mo: 
circumspect with your company, —- with the still youthful | and years afterwards Saurin, La Motte, Danchet, Boindin, ; 
*“ comtesses” and “ marquises” who Rousseau resorted there; and thence issued the famous cou Were 


frequented such hostelries. 


Else, if you were of inflammable stuff, you soon found yourself | which banished Jean-Jacques. A similar coffee-house wa : 

not alone dropping rings, but other jewelry, watches, and even  Poincelet’s, nearer the Pont-Neuf, and in the Rue Rouillé was believe, 
grand snuffboxes; for suchlike dames had a pretty little way of the Caffé Savant, where the literary bigwigs consorted, jos # Until dus] 
taking the practical view of Mr. Wemmick. ‘The strange custom as Boileau, Racine, La Fontaine, Chapelle, and Furetiére wer? BF Tendezyoy 
of scratching sentiments, not always of the purest, upon the | wont, before the days of coffee-houses, at the famous traiteur's suburban 
window-panes, was then the rage at these public houses, The! on the Place St.-Jean. In others were to be found the pre § BAve rise 
food there was not good, the cookery was poor, and there was | decessors of the journalists, the newsmen (nouvellistes), W imi aaigh 


little variety. They gave a soup, which would, of course, have | discussed rumours and politics between the throes of bri 
been in those days'a truly substantial dish with the meats it | forth their gazettes. Then there was the general mob of idler women, a) 
was made from; a joint of beef; an ill-concocted ragoait; a| who killed much of their time strolling from café to café, hoping 
fricassée of veal or a dish of cutlets; vegetables, and a roast. | to pick up some new thing. Neither cards nor dice were custo 


Dessert consisted of cream, cheese, biscuits, and fruit in season. | in the coffee-houses; chess only was in vogue 5 
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on the Palais-Royal Place, which was wholly devoted 
to chess, was, of course, not so named until after 1714. It was 
there that Rousseau would have us believe he used to go dis- 
ised (!) as an Armenian to evade his enemies and the police. 
ing was not yet allowed in every café; for Paris had not 
so far in this as the Dutch and the Germans, and indeed but 
of your French “ persons of condition” had got to care for 
Nor were the gazettes to be as yet read there; they had 
to be bought from street-runners or read in a shop, with the 
Mercure Galant and the Journal des Savans and the rest. Besides 
coffee, there were to be had all sorts of liqueurs—a term which 
was then a very general one, almost as wide as liquids, but meant 
mainly all sorts of weak refreshing drinks, cold and hot, from 
tea to iced lemonade and orgeat, or strawberry, raspberry, and 
waters. 
_ The visiting hours were in the forenoon ; for in the afternoon 
and evening people were engaged at the theatres, at Court, at the 
Tuileries, or—and for the most part—at play, gambling away time 
snd substance. This was indeed the prime occupation of every 
idle man and woman, and some space must be given even to a 
seamped yee ge of the forms the mania then took, In many 
houses of the first rank the play was almost “ professional”; any 
qe could go in and play without being introduced, and the 
owners made a weg revenue. The envoy from Genoa and 
Prince Ragatzky had a permit from Court to keep such tables for 
of chance, and so had all foreign Ministers and a 
Louis XIV.’s death, in 1715, the Regent allowed sorts 
of play, and the Hétel de Trémes was for some time ~— open for 
public play from the early morning till night-close. There any 
could go and tempt fortune. At first there were ten dicing- 
in the t hall, and to these were added two rooms for 
lansquenet and its variety, Pharaon (which travelled to England 
wader the alias of pharo or faro), and two others for backgammon 
grtoccadille, a word not to be found in the dictionaries, but mani- 
festly of Spanish origin, and recalling our old. rule of “touch- 
man-go.” Another chamber held numerous ombre-tables. The 
gelebrated actor Poisson farmed the whole establishment, paying 
1p00 livres a month (say 1,500/. a year now) to the Duke of 
Themes, then the Governor of Paris; a fact of no mean signifi- 
cance. Play, if one had money to risk, was an introduction to the 
best society. At Court even, where the princes and princesses of 
the blood, with the leading courtiers, sat at a round table playing 
for pistole stakes, people of mean condition stood behind them as 
at some hell, throwing down their own louis-d'or on the cards— 
for “sag _and louis-d’or were just then alternative names for a 
ten-franc piece. Of a verity, the divinity that h kings was 
aad diabolical enough in France long before their French 
lution. ‘The dominant, though not the sole, eee of 
cowds of ladies was gambling, morning, noon, and night—to the 
certain spotting of their general reputation. Ladies of this stamp 
were affronted if their cavaliers offered to frank them at the opera, 
be theatre, or on a country jaunt; but the best way to please the 
was to make up an impromptu card-party, and as freely 
a8 might be, surrendering one’s own winnings or bearing their 
as the case might Unless your spark played he was 
0 ; cold feminine shoulders were very soon shrugged at 
him, and he bad rapidly to “single his freedoms and double his 
distanee,” as the rough old phrase had it. Gamesters would 
eat aloud at the luck, and dames would tear up their cards and 
was very well to pla ughts, triquetrac, toccadille, or 
even picquet, which the Braavilliees asked for in her prison; but 
Do foreigner, at all events, could get on in Parisian society just 
then without knowing ombre. But ombre was a good game, 
Which was not all chance, and allowed great room for skill too. 
It might be called the whist of those days, and was played much 
jnore strictly and scientifically in France than in its original home, 
Spain, where its true name, of course, was hombre. Lansquenet, 
araon, bassette (a similar game, brought to Paris in 1678 by a 
Venetian ambassador), brelan—one of the oldest French games, 
by the old dictionaries Englished gleek—the dupe, otherwise the 
game of Florentini; hoque, not now perhaps identifiable, and 
many others, were the card games of mere chance. A favourite 
~_ for all this gaming was that it indirectly reposted a lot of 
Me poorer classes, As slyly put it in Le Joweur :— 
. Le jeu fait vivre & Paise 
Nombre d’honnétes gens, fiacres, porteurs de chaise. 


- “om festivities of those days were often marvellous. The Duke 
ynaget gave a ball at Versailles to 3,000 masks, which lasted 


se all rising. Each night’s féte lasted till dawn, and each 
8 said to ave cost 30,000 livres, which we need not implicitly 
eve. The Tuileries gardens were the fashionable promenade 
iets lacqueys or “canaille” being admitted, and there 
laeten and assignations were arranged, or even trips to that 
line vi scene of endless adventures, the Mill of Jav e, which 
hh ae to the long popular comedy so called. The dames of 
& midei ys recked little of accepting the escort of their swains to 
where all of disguises—even men as 
women, and 1 as men—were perfectly allowable, and no one 
Went home till morning, An important, but annoying, element of 


French society at that time was the swarms of abbés, as all the 
black or violet-coated gentry, with the little rabat or collar under 
the chin, were indistinctively called. They could be divided 
roughly into at least three categories. First came those who, 
lay or cleric, actually enjoyed abbeys, priories, or other benefices. 
Next were the almoners, tutors, or chaplains of the episcopate 
and the noblesse. These were the most numerous class, for 
great families always ran a son on the Church line of rails to see 
what luck might send him. Thus, in a duke’s family the eldest 
son would be iL le Comte, and the rest M. le Marquis, M. l’Abbé, 
M. le Chevalier, and so on. So long as they had not been 
tonsured, these ‘‘abbés,” who generally wore violet, and some- 
times brown, could change their profession, and bifurcate in life, 
so to speak ; but once the razor had passed over their crowns, and 
celibacy was vowed, they were all but irredeemable. A third 
class of “ abbés ” were the young adventurers of good family who 
were not of the Church, and never meant to be, but calmly donned 
black and the little collarette as a cheap and facile means of 
dressing tably and assuming a social status which dubbed 
them incontinently Monsieur J'Abbé in full. Saucier and more 
arrogant than a queen’s page, more scornful, more cavalier, more 
fire-eating than a colonel of dragoons, these youngsters flaunted 
about in fine carriages, and passed their time at theatres, the opera, 
in boudoirs, at the gaming-table, and in the coffee-houses. This 
too was a period of petits-maitres, those quidnuncs of the past, those 
witlings w profession it was to know ev ing. Direct pre- 
cursors of the modern boulevardier pur sang, they led if they did not 
invent the fashions, spent as much time at the toilet as a reigning 
toast, wore their own hair when they could, mounted patches an 
ribbons, minced their steps, studied every , spoke affectedly, 
vapoured superciliously, and made themselves generally provoking 
in a superlative degree. First in all the promenades, masquerades, 
balls, festivities, and what not, they went to the play, not to see, 
but to show themselves ; incessantly occupied with indispensable 
trifles, they never did anything, though to hear them, they, as the 
Tapers and Tadpoles of their age, settled all the affairs of Court, 
and even determined war and peace. A sub-variety of these sup- 
plied the most insufferable human idiot then known to European 
man—the young, well-born, and unlicked cub who had never 
out of Paris, 

A man in a fine laced coat, well dressed enough to be taken for 
a military officer, could pass into any kind of assembly without 
asking or being asked; no Swiss or King’s Guard would take it 
upon him to turn him back. The chief terror to those clothed in 
fine raiment was the mud in the streets, and it was especially fatal 
to the fashionable scarlet cloth which has since descended to our 
“thin red lines.” Orowds of loafers made a good livelihood as 
décrotteurs by cleaning off the spatters and splashes, The town 
watch, or mounted guard of 200 men, patrolled the streets after 
nightfall, and they were pretty safe until 10 or 11 o'clock, 
when the cafés, the rétisseurs, and the cabarets shut, and alk 
coaches and chairs went home. When out after dark it was well 
to be onagnets by friends, and to have all your valets walking 
in front with torches ; but about 1720 the Duke of Richmond was 
attacked in his carriage crossing the Pont-Neuf at midnight, 
and run through the body. Even inthe daytime cutpurses were 
active; and one went in peril of his life in a crowd, for nothing 
was commoner than for some bully to fix an instant quarrel on a 
stranger for some inoffensive touch in the press of passing. There 
was no saluting in the streets, chiefly, no doubt, use all the 
difficulties of getting along were quite sufficient occupation for 
every one; Ag in fact, the best thing to do to save your shoes, 
stockings, clothes, and wig—to say nothing of your money or 
your life—was to ride in a coach. For this too the Faubou 
St.-Germain was most convenient ; for there had congregated all 
the best livery-stables. There were then already a certain 
number of carriages plying for hire in the streets from 7 A.M, 
until 10 P.M.; but, if you called out the vulgar “ fiacre!” this 
questionable shape of a questionable saint’s name ruffled the 
“ cocher,” or coachman ; so he expected to be hailed. You paid 
him 25 sous for the first hour, and 20 sous an hour afterwards ; 
and if you kept him for some hours he claimed a pourboire of 
10 sous, These fiacres ran up toa great sum in the course of a 
month. But you could also then, as now and always, hire a 
remise-carriage from a livery-stable at 300 to 400 francs a 
month—a price to which they were run up by those world- 
without-end-everlasting English, who “immediately after the 
Peace” (of Utrecht), as usual, descended upon Paris in a swarm, 
and drove up the prices of everything. This remise came at 8 or 9 
o'clock in the morning, and you could keep it till midnight—save 
the two baiting hours at noon—and go where you liked, The 
horses were galloped all the time, bearing out the saying that 
Paris was paradise for women, purgatory for men, and the other 
place for horses. The best thing in the end, if time warranted it, 
was to start your own equipage, as it was then called—a car- 
riage, horses, lacqueys, a the rest of it. A coupé carriage, or 
a berline, quite new and spick, and warranted for a year, stood 
you in 800 to goo francs. The coupé, as the word implies, was 
a coach cut in half, as it were, and seated two, with ap 
“escabeau ”—a.strapontin, as it is now called—for an occasional 
third; an —_ which doubtless gave rise to our old phrase 
of “sitting in.” The berline seated four. Both these 
vehicles were used by people of all ages; but your “carrosse 4 
deux fonds” was the family coach of the day, in which no 


oungster who respected himself was ever seen, You put your 
the doors as a matter of course ; but wos net 
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for any one under an ambassador to gild his coach. A couple of 
average horses cost about as much as the coupé, and harness and 
so forth came to 130 francs more; so that your whole outlay was 
about 220/. of our present money. A coachman’s wages were 
25 sous a day, he “ finding” himself. Stabling and so on could 
be hired where you lodged, for some 40 crowns a month ; and on 
leaving Paris = sold your plant at a loss of some 400 francs at 
the outside. If you hired a carriage, it cost you over 100 crowns 
a month, as above, which, if you stayed six months, was more 
than the expense of your own “turn-out,” as we used about that 
time to call it. Then you were to have at least two lacqueys, and 
your liveries were to be quiet, but just touched up with a little 
gold or silver lace. 

If the tourist went down to Versailles he, unless he took his 
own carriage, hired a place in the four-seated and four-horsed 
coaches which had the monopoly of the road. For this he paid 
three livres, and his valet went for nothing in the ramble. Once 
there he could, if suitably dressed, pass through the Guards, who 
were “ very gentle beasts,” and by no means kept the doors as 
Umslopogaas held the Stairway. Not alone could he go to and 
fro and in and out of most rooms of the Palace, but even pass into 
the King’s Chamber, just like any duke and peer, be present near his 
bedside at 9 a.m. at his grand lever, his rising—whence, of course, 
our levée—and see, as a guide-book has it, “ comme il [Louis XIV., 
to wit] a mis sa chemise” at his previous petit lever. A notable 
fact, in all truth. And if one were a little late, and the door 
were shut, he knocked not, but scratched discreetly on it, till 
some usher or porter opened unto him. You could also see him, 
if you were in luck and in time, dining alone at a small table in 
kis own room, though the crush was often so great that the will 
had to go for the deed. But at supper, happily, there was little 
difficulty, and then you got the rest of the Royal family thrown 
in, as it were, all seated at one table. Or you might catch a 
— of him, Louis, wheeled about the park in what we, later, 

new as a Bath-chair; the Parisian “ vinaigrette,” which 
Furetiére said the eccentric Abbé Malotru invented. Or you might 
observe the monarch, on the eve of the great Church feasts, 
“touching,” not alone for the evil, but for other maladies. 
The chief physician put his hand on the patient's head, and 
the King made a sign of the cross on the cheek, saying, “ The 
King touches thee, God cure thee.” But after came the grand 
almoner with the better part, giving a piece of money to each of 
the subordinate actors in this show—the ruck of supers, in fact— 
who were strongly suspected of being mainly composed of gangs 
of mumpers, for the same faces were seen over and over again. 

At Court you carried no cane, and wore neither overcoat nor 
cloak; and you never saluted, even when—O joy !—majesty or 
royalty glared hard at you; but stood bolt upright, and took it 
“at attention.” Madly exciting as all this must have been to 
good people all of every sort, there were perhaps not a few then, 
as now, who would have taken more pains to get a word with M. 
le Comte d’Artagnan, lieutenant-general commanding the company 
of the Mousquetaires Gris. It is curious to note, too, that M. le 
Comte de Montsoreau was grand-provost of the household, The 
grey musketeers were so called from their grey horses, and the 

ousquetaires Noirs had their name for a similar reason. Each of 
these companies mustered, all told, some hundred and sixty men, 
with seven officers, the senior of whom was a captain-lieutenant— 
the origin, doubtless, of the double ranks in our own household 
troops. There were also the four companies of the Bodyguards, 
whose successors made such a sorry figure there at Versailles on 
the 5th and 6th of October, 1789; the hundred “ granite ” Swiss, 
with their captain-colonel, all—except the absent captain-colonel 
—grandly massacred to the last man on the roth of August, 
1792, when a patriot onlooker, then known as Citizen Napoleon 
Buonaparte, said they'd have heat if they only had a commander. 
Nor would the tourist overlook Lauzun's five-score gentlemen-in- 
ordinary, who went by the reputable old title of “ Becs de Corbin 
de la Vieille Bande,” because of their raven-beak halberds; nor 
the four lieutenants and fifty mollifiable guards of the doors, 
under their capitaine de la porte, who had succeeded centuries 
before to one of the duties of that ancient of vanished days, Li 
Roys des Ribaus, 


RACING AT DONCASTER. 


he then pleasant novelty of a little sunshine put landlords, 
farmers, and everybody else into a good humour on the 
opening day of the late Doncaster meeting ; and, if there was not a 
single hardly-fought struggle throughout the afternoon, the 
racing was sufliciently interesting. The first race, the Fitz- 
William Stakes, was won by the third favourite, the French 
four-year-old Frapotel. He had been a very successful two-year- 
old in his own country, but as a three-year-old he “went 
wrong,” to use a horsey phrase. This season he was sold for 
300/., and he came to England and won a Selling Plate on the 
4th instant at Derby, where he was purchased by C. Archer 
for 560 guineas. After winning his race at Doncaster he was 
bought by Mr. Whipp for 700 guineas. The first favourite was 
beaten again for the Welter Plate, which was won, by a dozen 
lengths, by Goldseeker, a three-year-old colt that had been un- 
placed for the only other race in which he had taken part this 
season. Sir R. Jardine’s smart little filly, Sweetbriar, with 
3 to.1 laid on her, won her fourth consecutive victory in the 


Clumber Plate. Exmoor was made favourite for the Great 
Yorkshire <a 4 of 1,000/., but he only ran eleventh. It was 
generally believed that the Duke of Beaufort’s Button Park, the 
winner of the Epsom Grand Prize of 1886, had lost his form, and 
certainly this opinion was borne out by his previous running of 
the season, as he had been unplaced for both of the races in 
which he had taken , nor did his appearing in blinkers tend 
to make him a better favourite; yet he practically had the race 
in hand from the distance, and he won in a canter. Whether it 
is true that he is a “rogue” or not we are unable to say; but he 
certainly ran generously enough on this occasion, in spite of the 8 
to 1 which had been laid against him at the start. The Cham 
Stakes brought out an interesting field of seven two-vear-olda. Tas 
their public form had been good may be inferred from the faet 
that six of them had already won nearly 14,000/. in stakes. The 
favourite, with 2 to 1 laid on him, was Mr. C. Perkins’s Chitabob, 
the winner of the Whitsuntide Plate at Manchester and the 
Seaton Delaval Plate at Newcastle. The second favourite was 
Lord Durham’s beautiful filly Gulbeyaz, who had won three 
races, and been placed in two others. Among the rest were Gay 
Hampton, who Nad beaten Gulbeyaz by a head when i 
against her on 3 lbs. better terms than those on which they were 
now to meet; Fitztraver, who had beaten El Dorado for the 
Breeder’s Foal Stakes at Manchester; Seclusion, the winner of 
the Zetland Plate at Leicester, as well as the Molecomb Stakes 
at Goodwood ; Regalis, the winner of a Triennial at Ascot, and 
the Ma Belle colt, who, although he had never before run in 
public, had distinguished himself by realizing 2,100 guineas asa 
yearling. Fagan rode Chitabob to the front at the start, and the 
colt was almost pulling his jockey out of the saddle at the bend, 
where Seclusion and Vitztraver were beaten. Gulbeyaz held the 
second place from this point to the distance, and then Tom 
Cannon made a rush past her with Gay ——— and challenged 
Chitabob. Fagan allowed Cannon to bring Gay Hampton up to 
Chitabob’s neck; but he won easily, “hands down,” without 
attempting to rouse his colt. Although Chitabob is said to have 
suffered from rheumatism, he has won over 6,000/. in stakes in 
three races. This may sound poor in comparison with the 
10,000/, and more that have been won by Donovan, nor can it be 
denied that Chitabob was once unplaced to that colt; yet itis 
by no means the universal opinion that Donovan is the best 
of the pair. The defeated Gay Hampton looks likely to im 
prove ; moreover, on his running with Gulbeyaz he seems already 
to have done so, and even at the high price of 3,000 guiness, 
which he cost as a yearling, he may turn out a remunerative 
bargain. Indeed he has already repaid 1,900/. of his purchas- 
money, in stakes alone. The colt by Hermit out of Belle 
was not generally considered fit, and we have — not yet 
seen him at his best. The last two races of the day were won by 
12 to 1 and 10 to I outsiders. 

On the day of the St. Leger 12 to 1 was laid on Lord Penrhyn's 
Noble Chieftain for the Bradgate Park Stakes, which he won in 
the commonest of canters, and the next race was won almost 4s 
easily by Goldseeker, the winner of the Welter Plate of the 
previous day. We need only refer to the St. Leger itself in order 
to observe that in that race a mounted policeman once more 
charged and routed some racehorses at full speed. Policemen are 
beginning to be more dreaded by owners of racehorses than by 
thieves and vagabonds. There was something of a battle between 
Lord Durham’s Testator and Sir George Chetwynd’s Cedar for the 
Tattersall Sale Stakes for two-year-olds, which followed the St. 
Leger. Testator, who won by a length, had only cost 110 guineas 
as a yearling, whereas the second in the race had cost 770 guiness. 
This was a somewhat instructive comment upon the speculation 
in yearlings which gives rise to the name of the race. The Milton 
Stakes was won easily by the fourth favourite Proserpine IL, 
two-year-old filly by Tetcaldine, that had been claimed by 4 4 
Machell at Derby after she had run Mirabelle to a neck for 8 
Selling Plate. e Rufford Abbey Stakes produced the finest 
race that was run during the first half of the meeting, 
Dudley’s Monsieur de Paris, the fourth favourite, beating A 
Fool, the first favourite, by a head, while Castlenock was 
three-quarters of a length behind. 

There was a fine race for the Scarborough Stakes for three 
year-olds, on the Thursday, between Sir George Chetwynds 
Grafton, under 9 st. 5 lbs., and Captain Laing’s Surbiton, under 
8st. 12lbs. Grafton, who had been aaa re for 800 guineas at 
Mr. Benzon’s sale, won by a head. Lord Dudley won the J uvenile 
Stakes with King Cole, who now won his first race. This ¢ 
had also been bought at Mr. Benzon’s sale, his price being 
350 guineas. It may be worth noticing here that the two 
year-olds, Barkham and Hazlemere, who were bought in for 

,100 guineas each at that sale, have not yet run m public. 

eventeen horses ran for the Portland Plate, and Mr. Laybournes 
Goldseeker, who, as we have pointed out, had already won two 
races at Doncaster, was made the favourite. He got off badly, 
but he gradually drew to the front, and taking the lead before 
reaching the distance, held it to the end, and won by a le 
This strong-backed and short-legged colt, who had now won 
a race on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, is very 
bred, being by The Miser out of a mare by See Saw, grand 
by Young Melbourne; and he was bought very cheaply iv 
a yearling for 250 guineas. The Rous Plate of 5oo/. vale 
brought out Help, Hortense, Workington, and Aristos. Help 
and oom my had already met twice, and each had beaten 
the other; but allowing for the weights, Help’s form w%# 
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the best. Help was the favourite, and, after making the run- 
ning, he won easily. He does great credit to his sire, Charibert, 
and if he keeps right, he ought to win many races. Mr. Merry’s 
Abu Klea, who had not yet run a race this season, was made 
favourite for the Alexandra Plate; but he was beaten at the 
bend, and the race ended in a scramble, as Lord Gerard’s Mont 
@Or swerved against Balderdash when they were running in, 
and Lord Ellesmere’s Felix was left to win easily by a length. 
Backers now got a turn of luck, as the favourites won in each of 
the three succeeding races, the last, which was also the last of 
the day, falling to Lord Zetland’s Caerlaverock, which seemed 
an appropriate result, considering that the race was named after 
the owner of the winner. 

Friday was a disastrous day for backers, as the first favourite 
was successful in only one event out of six. There was rather 
a oer 4 race between Lord Durham’s Drizzle and Lord 
Zetland’s Scottish King for the Private Triennial. The former, 
although only a plater, ran very gamely, and won by half a 

h. It was all very well to make Zanzibar first favourite 
for the Park Hill Stakes on public form, but more allowance 
ought to have been made for her severe race in the St. Leger, 
and she was now beaten without difficulty by fillies that are 

bably her inferiors. The uncertain Briar t, the winner 
of the One Thousand, who started second favourite, would 
make no effort under her 7 lbs. penalty, and she finished abso- 
lutely last. The race was won in a canter by the third favourite, 
Mr. C. Perkins’s Belle Mahone, who had run well for a mile 
and a quarter for the St. Leger, but was not hard driven to 
the end of that race. Although she has not won any of the 
so-called classic races, in her two victories this filly has earned 
2,760l. in stakes this season. The third favourite won again 
in the race for the Prince of Wales’s Nursery Plate of 500/. The 
winner, Robin Hood, had now won both the races for which he 
had started. “ Mr. Childwick’s” Hugo, who had won a race on 
the previous day, was receiving 2st. 3 lbs. from Frapotel, 16 lbs. 
from Volga, and 1olbs. from Mischief, for the Westmoreland 
Stakes, so it was natural enough that he should start first favourite 
and win easily by two lengths. It is difficult to understand why 
he should have been handicapped so lightly. Third favourites 
were singularly lucky on this particular afternoon, and Grafton, 
‘who was less fancied than either Stronvar or Admiral Benbow, 
won the Doncaster Cup by half a length from Surbiton, while 
Stronvar was beaten by th uarters of a length for second 
place. Grafton and Surbiton ran up to the form they had shown 
on the Thursday for the Scarborough Stakes, and Stronvar'’s 
defeat may very possibly have been owing to his race for the 
St. Leger, in which he was hard ridden up to the last bend. 
Lord Randolph Churchill won the Selling Handicap for Two- 
ear-olds with the 8 to 1 outsider Engaddi, a chestnut colt by 
ask that had been unplaced for each of the two races in 
which he had hitherto run. The second and third had started 
at still longer odds. The Sulphur, who had not won a 
race this season, happened to be in a good humour for the Seu 
Stakes, which he won from a very moderate field. Lord Falmouth’s 
Rada walked over for the Doncaster Stakes, and the racing was 
aver by four o'clock. The weather throughout the week was all 
‘that could have been wished, and the meeting may be said to have 
been an exceedingly successful one. 

The yearling sales on the first day were uninteresting, and the 

rices realized were small; but on the Wednesday morning two 
ies, the first by Hampton and the second by Rosicrucian, were 
ought by Captain Machell for 1,700 and 2,000 guineas. A colt 
Discord — 1,200 and one by Wisdom 1,150 ne. 
Four yearli the latter sire averaged 545 guineas, and three 
by excellent average for a fee has 
been only 30 guineas. Seven yearlings from the Heather Stud 
only averaged 30 guineas ml 4 and six from the Yardley Stud 
something under 36 guineas. On the Thursday excellent prices 
were, as a rule, obtained. A colt by Bend Or out of Tiger Lily, 
purchased by Mr. D. Baird for 2,800 guineas, made the highest 
Price of the day and of the week. The stock of Fitzjames, the 
sire of Stronvar and Noble Chieftain, have been winning races of 
late; but 2,500 guineas was a very remunerative price for a 
Zearling by a sire whose services only cost 20 guineas. The black 

y, however, that fetched this sum was out of the dam of 
Sweetbriar, the winner of the Rous Memorial Stakes at Good- 


‘wood and the Clumber Plate at Doncaster. A filly by St. Simon 


made 2,600 guineas, and a colt by Rosicrucian out of Bonnie 
Katie 2,250. The highest price realized for a yearling by Hermit 
Was 1,200 guineas, and four of his stock averaged nearly 700 
eas, colt by The Miser made 1,300, and a filly by 
uncaster 1,250 guineas. On the last day the prices were not 
extravagant, and in some cases it seemed as if buyers had ex- 
hausted their funds on the Wednesday and Thursday, as well 
they might when the prices given are taken into consideration. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


TP spite of the coldness of the Treasury, the national collections 
continue to increase and multiply. The numbers have now 
— the middle of the thirteenth century. Fifty years ago 
re were 166 pictures. In 1843 they had risen to 186. When 
grant was stopped two years ago the Gallery contained 1,198. 


So that, as the numbers now stand above 1,258, and as several 
pictures are still “ in petto,” or being prepared for exhibition, we 
may conclude that private benevolence has gone a long way 
toward making up for public stinginess—a conclusion fully borne 
out by a survey of the most recent acquisitions. In addition to 
the pictures purchased out of the Clarke, Lewis, and Walker 
bequests, a considerable number have been presented, the most 
remarkable of these presentations coming from Sir John Savile, 
whose former gift of a magnificent Velasquez is wellknown. He 
has now added to the Gallery an exquisite little “Birth of the 
Virgin ” (1257) by Murillo, and four other pictures, all small but 
valuable. e Murillo is little more than a finished sketch for a 
= but it shows some of the master's highest qualities in 
ight and shade, composition and colour. A curious little grou 
consisting of a skull, a book, and other objects, by H. Steenwye 
(1256), an artist hitherto unrepresented in the Gallery, but well 
worthy of a place, is another of Sir John Savile's gifts. Near it 
hangs another small picture of still life (1255), by Jan van de 
Velde, also a newcomer, which cannot be excelled for brillian 
and precision, though it only represents oysters and lemons. Sir 
John Savile’s fourth picture is a Chardin (1258), and again adds a 
new name to the list of painters. Like the Steenwyck and Van de 
Velde, it is only a piece of still life—a glass of red wine and a cut 
loaf—but like them, also, it is in brilliant preservation, and as fresh 
as when it was painted. If anything could exceed these little 
works in their high finish and excellent condition, it would be 
No. 1243, the portrait of an exceedingly ugly young man of the 
seventeenth century, by some unknown Dutch or Flemish artist, 
almost as minute asa Van Eyck. Who he was and by whom he 
was painted may be questions to which answers will eventually 
be fitted ; meanwhile, no visitor should omit to make the acquaint- 
ance of this remarkable, though so exceedingly ugly, young man. 
Among the old masters, or rather among older portraits of the 
British school, is the fing manly portrait of Endymion Porter, by 
Dobson, an artist who here shows himself in many respects as the 
equal of Vandyck. The picture was purchased at Christie’s during 
the past season out of the Clarke ae ey and is numbered 1249. 
A large, but rather gloomy Nasmyth, “Stirling Castle” (1242), 
has also been purchased, and is a distinct gain to the Gallery as a 
more representative example than any we had before of a master 
who well deserves his place beside Crome and Constable. 
“An Arch of Old Westminster Bridge” (1223) is a favourable 
example of Samuel Scott, whose own portrait by Hudson, the 
master of Reynolds, hangs opposite. A portrait of Sir Samuel 
Romilly by Sir Thomas Lawrence (1238) has been bequeathed by 
Mr. Charles Romilly, and is an interesting picture, but would 
have found a more appropriate resting-place in a National Por- 
trait Gallery, if we possessed such an institution. Miss Emily 
Constable has presented a number of small pictures by the great 
artist whose name she bears. They are of very unequal merit 
and value. The view of Constable’s birthplace—by the way, 
where is it ?—hardly deserves a place on the wall, except as a 
warning of the danger of pursuing the painter’s method too far. 
It is a view—-so is a coloured photograph—but it is in no sense a 
picture. Very different are “ Gillingham ” (1244), and especiall 
two views of Hampstead (1236 and 1237), which, though small, 
are fine, representative works, and full of the qualities by which 
admirers of Constable set so much store—vigour, freshness, and 
fidelity to nature. The late Mr. Decimus Burton bequeathed a 
—_— by Franz Hals (1251) which will be generally admired. 
als at his best is very good, as witness the old lady’s head which 
hangs near Mr. Burton's gift. The two together form a com- 
ee ium of the art of male and female portraiture, and are calcu- 
ted to be most instructive to any modern artist. 
Mr. Burton is also commemorated in the Gallery by another 
ag the view, by James Holland, of Hyde Park Corner, which 
as just been presented by Miss Woods. The picture dates about 
1830, when Burton’s beautiful screen or gateway to Hyde Park 
had just been completed, together with the front of Apsley 
House, as we now see it and the arch before it, which Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre so mistakingly removed. The buildings are scarcely 
completed in Holland’s view, and the stones still lie in the fore- 
und. The arch is surmounted, as Decimus Burton intended, 
with a triumphal chariot. Just above this interesting picture is 
another, showing the same spot when the turnpike still stood by 
St. George’s Hospital, and Apsley House was a narrow tall brown 
brick building wholly unworthy of its situation. The name of 
the painter of this view is unknown, but it is not unlike the work 
of an artist named Dagaty, who drew and engraved a view of 
Hyde Park Corner which is in the Crace Collection at the British 
Museum, and is dated in the year 1797. 


INFLATING THE RUSSIAN CURRENCY. 

HE ukase just issued by the Czar achatsing a fresh issue 

of paper rouble notes, and the decree of the Minister of 
Finance directing the immediate issue of 15 millions of roubles in 
notes, are measures of grave significance when taken in connexion 
with the recent ukase authorizing the railway Companies to lend 
to the peasants on the security of their grain. The ukase 
authorizing the issue of the additional notes declares, firstly, that 
the issue does not in any way interfere with the cancellation of 
those notes which were issued to defray that part of the cost of 
the Russo-Turkish War which could not otherwise be con- 
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veniently borrowed. And, further, it enjoins that coin belongi 

either to the Treasury or to the Imperial Bank shall be deposit 

in the Issue Department of the Bank as special security for the 
new notes. These provisos are intended, of course, to reassure 
the foreign public; but, as a matter of fact, they are entirely 
illusory. Four hundred and sixteen millions of roubles were issued 
during the Russo-Turkish War in part payment of its cost, and 
have caused that great depreciation of the rouble which imme- 
diately ensued. A few years later the notes were ordered to 
be ed in and cancelled, coin being paid for them; but, 
as a matter of fact, very little coin has been so paid. The 
notes, it is true, have been called in at the rate of 50 mil- 
lions of roubles a year; but in their place bonds bearing inte- 
rest at 5 per cent. have been issued, and about half the total 
originally issued is still outstanding. Further, as to the deposit 
of coin in the Issue Department of the Bank, it may be taken from 
the coin or metal now held by the Bank as security against the 
existing notes, and it is a mere throwing dust in the eyes of the 
public to transfer such security from one portion of the note cir- 
culation to another. If the new notes are specially secured, what 
little security exists for the old ones is taken away, or at least 
diminished. We are told, indeed, that the 600,000/. in Bank 
of England notes withdrawn by the Messrs. Baring last week 
for the Russian Government were to serve as security for the new 
issue ; but even if the fact were so, it wou!d not affect what we 
say, since the sum is little more than one-third of the new issue 
ordered. The real truth is that a substantial increase is being 
made to the already seriously depreciated note circulation of the 
Empire. The decree of the Minister of Finance directing the 
immediate issue of 15 millions of roubles in notes is accompanied 
by a Report in which the Minister points out that, inthe first half 
of the current year, the exports of Russia increased about 52 
per cent. compared with the corresponding period of last year, and 
that there was also a very considerable ‘increase in the imports, 
and he argues that this great increase in the foreign business of 
the Empire leads naturally to greater activity in the internal 
trade, and consequently demands an increase of circulation. 
— this argument rests the justification for the decree and the 

ase 


It is perfectly true that a considerable improvement in trade 
uires either that the existing circulation shall be increased or 
that it be made to do more work—in other words, that the 
purchasing power of the note or the coin shall be enhanced. In 
countries where the currency is at parthe natural way of meeting 
the demand for greater circulation which improvement in trade 
causes is to increase the circulation; but in countries like Russia, 
where the circulation is under par, the more natural way is to 
allow the paper money to appreciate. Unfortunately, an appre- 
ciation of the note means a fall in prices; and the ordinary 
public, who are not well versed in economic theories, is all the 
world over opposed to a measure which brings about a fall in 
prices, or even a diminution of a rise that otherwise would take 
place. Apparently the Minister of Finance is afraid to check the 
rise, much more to cause a fall, because of the clamour that it 
would call forth from the peasantry. The rouble, as our readers 
are aware, is greatly depreciated, and a rise in the purchasing 
power of the rouble would be a great advantage to the Govern- 
ment, since the Government gets the greater part of its revenue in 
per, and has to pay large sums annually, both in the shape of 
interest and for materials, incoin. But the peasantry pay and receive 
in paper, and a fall in prices, or even a diminution of a rise, seems 
to them a diminution of their revenue. That this is one ex- 
planation of the measure will appear more clearly when we call 
to mind that a few weeks ago a chess was issued authorizing the 
railway Companies to lend to the peasantry on the security of 
grain. A couple of years ago a ukase had been issued authorizing 
the Imperial 
rently the Imperial Bank was not able to carry out the measure 
to the satisfaction of the agricultural public. It seemed to the 
Government then that the officials of the railway Companies 
would be brought into closer communication with the peasantry 
"someon and were thus better placed for carrying out the 
oan measures, and, consequently, it authorized the Imperial 
Bank to furnish money to the railway Companies, the servants of 
the railway Companies actually lending to the peasants. The 
object in view was to enable the peasants to keep back their 
in until they could obtain sufficiently remunerative prices. 
or the most part the peasants are indebted to the village 
money-lenders, ‘who advance the means of tilling and sowing 
the lands. When the harvest ripens, the money-lenders make 
demands for payment, and the peasants are obliged to sell 
at any price they can get. If the Government, or, what is 
practically the same thing, the Imperial Bank, were to take 
the place of the local money-lenders, it could grant such reason- 
able delay to the peasants as would enable them to hold out for 
fairly remunerative prices. Whether the railway Companies are 
the proper instruments or not for making the advances remains 
to be seen; but it seems obvious that the two measures to which 
we have been referring are intimately connected. The one is 
intended to enable the peasants to keep back their wheat for 
the moment, the second secures inflated prices. For inflating 
currency, however, the Government may have other reasons, 
political and military, to which we need not do more than 
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of notes may be intended to defray, at least in part, the 
cost of this concentration. It is notorious that the Russian 
Budget ends in a deficit year after year, and, although it is too 
soon yet to ascertain the deficits of last year and the current 
year, we may reasonably assume that they are enormously large ; 
and, since the Government has not been able to borrow abroad, it 
is quite possible that it is covering these deficits by the issue of 
inconvertible and depreciated paper money. Whatever the case 
may be, the fact is strikingly suggestive of the difficulties of 
Russian finance, when, at a time of such commercial prosperity 
as the present, the Government is obliged to increase a paper 
currency already so greatly depreciated. 

The ukase and the Finance Minister's decree do not lend coun- 
tenance to the rumours that have been circulating through 
Europe for the past week or two that the Russian Government was 
about to make an earnest effort to raise the value of the rouble. 
Last year the wheat crop, and indeed all the crops in Russia, 
were exceedingly good, the consequence being, as the Finance 
Minister points out, that the Russian exports in the first half of 
the current year are 52 per cent. larger than those of the corre- 
sponding period of last year, and the harvest of the present year 
seems to be quite as as last year’s. At the Vienna Inter- 
national Corn Market it was estimated that the wheat harvest of 
Southern Russia was fully 25 per cent. above a good average, and. 
the other crops were also reported to be good. There is every 
prospect, therefore, that the exports from Russia will be enor- 
mous during the next twelve months ; for throughout Western and 
Central Europe the harvest is bad, and the winter wheat crop in the 
United States was likewise greatly deficient. There will in con- 
sequence be a great demand for wheat from Russia, and the price 
that will have to be paid is likely to be more remunerative than 
has been obtained for several years past. Russia, then, will do 
a large business with the rest of Europe, and on very advan- 
tageous terms to herself, and it was naturally supposed that her 
Government would take advantage of the circumstance to try and 
rehabilitate the rouble. In fact, the report has been very confi- 
dently circulated that Russia for some time past has been buying 
silver on a very large scale. During the past fortnight there has 
been a rise of about 5 per cent. in the price of silver, and the rise 
was attributed to the magnitude of the Russian operations, and 
those operations themselves were said to be with the intention of 
accumulating so large a reserve of silver in the Imperial Bank 
as would enable the Government early to resume specie pay- 
ments on a silver basis. It was foreseen, of course, that t 
Government could not out an operation so large without 
borrowing, and consequently it was reported that negotiations: 
were going on both in Paris and Berlin with a view to bringi 
out a great Russian Loan in order to complete the financi 
measures in view. It is hardly probable, however, that the Go- 
vernment would proceed to increase the volume of the inconvert- 
ible paper currency if it were really contemplating an early return 
to specie payments, or even if it had made up its mind to make 
some effort to increase the purchasing power of the rouble. What- 
ever assurances may be given that there will be a special deposit of 
coin or bullion against the new notes that are to be issued, the 
result must be either a fall in the purchasing power of the 
rouble, or a slackening of the rise that would otherwise take 
place. The Russian Government is, of course, aware of this, and 
would not deliberately increase the difficulties of its own policy, 
if it had adopted a policy of resumption. That there are n 
tiations going on for a loan we believe to be true, and it is possible: 
that the Government may have thrown out hints that its object. 
was to rehabilitate the rouble; but the fact that Russia has not: 
been able to borrow abroad for any large amount for years past, 
and that every one of those years has ended in a large deficit, 
sufficiently explains why the Government finds it necessary to 
borrow, and also makes it extremely improbable that it will 
undertake the task of resuming specie payments. 


DRAMATIC RECORD. 


«he performance at the Crystal Palace of The Merry Wives 
of Windsor is reported to have attracted by far the largest 
audience of the season, and proved thereby how genuinely popular 
Shakspeare’s plays are when acted by a company like that of 
the Haymarket Theatre. This comedy has not been as fre- 
quently given in London in this century as it was in the last, 
and it is now fourteen years since it was played, at the Gaiety, 
with ae as Falstaff. In America it is frequently acted, and 
is included in Mr. Augustin Daly’s répertoire. One actor, at 
least, made a fortune with the part of Falstaff, the late John 
Hackett, who is said to have acted it in various parts of the 
United States over seven thousand times. He was admirably 
organized, both intellectually and physically, to convey a perfect 
idea of the “ Fat Knight,” being a fall stalwart man, with a large 
but handsome face, rich and unctuous voice, and a keen, yet 
perfectly controlled, sense of humour. Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 
the latest addition to the long line of Falstaffs, is not exactly 
qualified by nature for this particular character, his physique 
being the reverse of the one we usually picture to ourselves 
as indispensable for the representative of the rollicking old 
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voice. Mr. Tree’s facial “make-up” was capital, but the rest 
of his person was too obviously inflated by artificial means. 
He spoke his lines admirably, with cuneate distinctness, and 
with a scholarly appreciation of their humour; but he occa- 
sionally lapsed into a sort of melodramatic style, which 
sibly was the result rather of accident than of intention. It is 
put fair to him, however, to remark that his Falstaff at present 
is only in its embryo state—a mere sketch which doubtless he 
will eventually elaborate into a finished and possibly admirable 
icture. The rest of the cast included Mr. Brookfield, a capital 
der, Mr. Stewart Dawson, a delightful Host, Mr. Caffrey as 
Nym, and Mr. Dodsworth as Simple. Mr. Fuller Mellish was a 
careful Fenton, and looked very picturesque in his Elizabethan 
dress. It would be difficult to find finer representatives of the 
= of Caius and Evans than Mr. Kemble and Mr. Righton. 
all the company, none understood the traditions of the play 
better than these two accomplished actors. Of the ladies, Lady 
Monckton as Mrs. Ford was decidedly the best. We are so apt 
to associate her with dreary and lachrymose characters that the 
unaffected gaiety she displayed in this part was a pleasant sur- 
ise. Miss Rose Leclercq was also excellent as Mrs. Page, and 
irs. Tree was a delightful “sweet ” Anne Page, perhaps a trifle 
too elegant in manner and dress. 

That ever-attractive melodrama, The Ticket-of-Leave Man, 
is once more drawing good houses to the Olympic Theatre, 
where it has been revived, apparently for a long run. It has 
been played now nearly two oe times, and it is a rather 
interesting coincidence that Mr. Henry Neville, who twenty-five 

ago created the part of Bob Brierly at this same theatre, 
as once more playing it, with seemingly undiminished youthful- 
ness, aa thos. Miss Agnes Hewitt acts the part of 
the heroine, May Edwards, very sweetly ; and Miss Jennie Lee 
ives excellently the boisterous fun of Sam Willoughby. Mrs. 
Funtley is, of course, an amusing Mrs. Willoughby, and Emily 
Evremont finds a vivacious impersonator in Miss Helen 
Ferrers. Mr. Motley Wood would perfect as Melter Moss 
were it not for his old-fashioned and exaggerated make-up. A 
tty “unfinished sketch,” by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, called 
Diy is Akin to Love, precedes the drama, and proves a suf- 
ficiently interesting lever de rideau. 

Mr. Willie Edouin reopened the Strand Theatre on Saturday 
night with Mr. Mark Melford’s farcical play Kleptomania, 
and an arrangement up to date of the late Mr. Byron’s once 
popular burlesque of Aladdin; or, the Wonderful Scamp. The 
comedy, which was first represented at a matinée some time ago, 
exhibits the tribulations of a family, at the head of which is a 
lady, who has the unfortunate propensity of being a snapper-up 
of by no means unconsidered trifles. Her nephew tries to cure 
her by engaging, as her companion, another kleptomaniac, to 
act as a sort of Helot, or exhibitor of the consequences of vice. 

is ruse, however, does not succeed, but leads to complica- 
tions which result in the union of the nephew with the daughter 
of the house, and the subsequent retirement of an elderly claim- 
ant. As the said elderly claimant—an unfortunate and very 
much snubbed Professor—Mr. Edouin is decidedly amusing, and 
keeps the house in roars of laughter. Miss Susie Vaughan acts 
the part of the light-fingered lady brightly. It is now over 
thirty years since Byron’s Aladdin was first produced at this 
theatre. Possibly it was necessary to partially rewrite it, and 
Mr. Albert Chevalier has done his share of the work with fair 
‘success; but we do not think the burlesque gains much by 
Anterpolated wheezes concerning Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and 
Professor Baldwin’s parachute. Miss Atherton is a fascinating 
Aladdin, and nothing can be funnier than the Widow Twankey 
of Mr. Edouin. The scenery and dresses are pre Ah ames and 
the music is sung gaily in the usual music-hall style aflected by 
English burlesque singers. 


PROFESSOR BALDWIN AND HIS PARACHUTE, 


INCE 1802, when the French aeronaut Garnerin made 

his successful attempt to “fly” by means of a parachute— 
which, by the way, was launched by the beautiful Mrs. Sheridan, 
@ circumstance whereby, according to a contemporary journal, she 
“conciliated the favour of heaven by the intervention of the 
Graces ”—London has witnessed several exhibitions of the kind 
which attracted last week to the Alexandra Palace about 100,000 
persons. There were, for instance, Cocking’s parachute descents 


im 1837, which were the sensation of that season, but which | 
lly resulted in the death of the aeronaut himself, a man of 


Considerable scientific ability. He was thrown accidentally out 
of the basket of the parachute, and fell, fearfully led, near 
Lee. In 187 5 London was once more startled by a fatal accident 
of the same kind. M. de Groof ascended, in company, curious to 
relate, of the now equally unfortunate Simmonds, from Cremorne. 
confidently precipitated himself at a great height from 

the balloon by means of what he called a “ flying machine,”— 
in reality a modified parachute—but only to fall, smashed to 
~ on the pavement of a street in Chelsea. So far Pro- 
t Baldwin has been singularly fortunate, and we only 
LS : the American phrase, he has made 
little pile,” he will retire in time with a whole skin. 
Thursday week last, when the Professor ascended over 
feet before taking his leap into space, the wind carried 


him to Highgate Wood, where he alighted on the top of an 
old oak tree, and it was fully half an hour before he was 
able to reach the Palace to receive the wildly enthusiastic 
greeting of the excited throng. Unfortunately, daring as is 
the feat and cou us as is the man, there is nothing what- 
ever to be gained by his thus exposing himself to a terrible 
death. Ballooning has nothing to work upon unless some 
new force is discovered which can do for the air what steam does 
for the sea, obtain extraneous means of locomotion in face of wind 
and tide. If such a secret exists, it can be as easily wrested from 
nature on earth as in mid-air, without that loss of life which 
usually attends such adventures. We rather doubt, too, whether 
Professor Baldwin’s claim to being able to steer his balloon at will 
is as yet entirely fulfilled. Close observation on two occasions 
only confirms us in our opinion that, beyond being able to sway 
himself about to counteract the impulse of the parachute to move 
in an irregular manner, he is powerless to make it alight exactly 
where he chooses, else why did he fall so far from the Palace on 
the top of a tree? He subsequently acknowledged that “he was 
nearly suffocated by the escape of gas, owing to the fact that his 
new Salton was not sufliciently elastic, and he had to let go 
before he was quite ready, or otherwise he would have lost his 
senses. Then he fell 300 feet before the parachute expanded, and 
the ropes got about his feet.” However, at his last trial the day 
before yesterday, Mr. Baldwin’s ascent and descent were per- 
formed without a single hitch, and he actually alighted within a 
= of the place he had previously selected. He believes that if 

e can steer the parachute perfectly, his invention will be of the 
greatest use in time of war, by enabling messengers sent up from 
a besieged city to fall beyond the reach of the enemy. 


I, 2, 3) 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 


intelligent young of both sexes” are addressed “in an 
especial manner” by Mr. Manley Hopkins (with the 
assistance of Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.) in a little tract entitled 
The Cardinal Numbers, and containing much new and surprising 
information. But they are not to suppose that the work was 
undertaken for their particular benefit. The melancholy fact 
is that they are selected for address as a pis-aller, because Mr. 
Manley Hopkins cannot think of anybody else who is at all ee | 
to appreciate his volume, “The well-instructed may, and wi 
robably, pronounce it superficial; the less learned will consider 
it deeper than can be sounded by their lead-line; the exact 
thinker might call it discursive; and the exclusive reader of light 
literature will decide that it is dry or heavy.” Thank Heaven, 
the way, that we are not exclusive readers of light literature. 
It we decided that Mr. Manley Hopkins’s sixty-six tiny pages 
were dry or heavy, we should by implication place upon our index 
expurgatorius nine-tenths of the printed matter which helps to 
make the world the excessively amusing place which its sym- 
thetic inhabitants find it. But the list of those whom Mr, 
anley Hopkins is too modest—and he is altogether much too 
modest—to hope to edify is not concluded. “Men [this is a 
large order] will say, offhand, that they knew all about numbers 
{will they ?}; and ladies will declare that they never cared about 
figures—except ”—no intelligent young of either sex will have any 
difficulty in guessing the joke that follows. 

Before going straight through the numbers 1-10, and making 
the profound observations about each of which it will here be 
attempted to give a faint idea, Mr. Manley Hopkins indulges in 
some “Introductory Remarks” upon the whole bag of tricks, 
They occupy about 40 cent. of his space, and are to the 
general eflect that numbers, even such small and insignificant 
numbers as these, are truly remarkable things, and have more in 
them than meets the intelligent young eye:—* It would seem as 
if some animals had a certain appreciation of numbers. <A pig used 
to be exhibited which picked out numbers on slayinp ent He 
was hence named ‘ the learned pig.’” Is it possible? Mr, Manley 
Hopkins passes on to yet more surprising wonders:—*“ A dog of 
the writer's springs on his legs as the clock strikes ten at night.” 
This is worthy of the correspondence columns of the Spectator ; 
and the intelligent young, who are vastly inquisitive, would like 
to know whether that amazingly astute animal springs on his own 
or on his master’s legs at ten o'clock. They must be content with 
what they have; something yet more astounding is coming :— 
“The well-known pigeons of the Piazza at Venice do, or did,* 
assemble themselves by their hundreds [“ in their thousands” is 
the more recent Irish and metropolitan slang] for their food at the 
stroke of one.” This almost transcends belief, and is made, if pos- 
sible, still more difficult to imagine when we look at a footnote 
and find that “ * this remarkable instinct is interfered with now by 
visitors giving the birds food at all hours.” A little more, and we 
should almost be tempted to suggest that the pigeons were capable 
not only of counting one, but of knowing when they were hungry, 
and perceiving when they were likely to get food. If animal in- 
telligence goes on at this rate much longer, the lords of creation 
will have cause to tremble for their supremacy. 

Mr. Manley Hopkins now proceeds to throw in a few casual 
observations about rhythm. “ Rhythm, which originally means a 
certain number of pulses in a given time, is derived from the word 
pvdpife (rhuthmizo), showing”—now what does young intelli- 

nce think that rhythm meaning a number of pulses shows ? 
Probably it gives it up. But My. Teantey Hopkins has discovered 
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that what it shows is “that rhythm is in direct relation to num- 
bers ”!! There's inference for you. Surely after that, no intelligent 
youth will hesitate to take Mr. Manley Hopkins’s word for “ the 
regular return of volcanic throes during an erruption (sic),” or 
deny that “the principle of periodicity connotes these various 
rhythmic phenomena—though it does not explain them.” From 
these high topics Mr. Manley Hopkins darts off to the standing 
pictorial arrangements of numbers which Mr. Galton’s patients say 
they see, and sometimes prove their bona fides by illustrating in 
brilliant colours. Mr. Manley Hopkins has been so fortunate as to 
catch one of these favoured beings and describes his “ pattern.” 
The description is too long to quote, and moreover it only begins 
to be exciting after No. 10, so that most of it is, strictly speaking, 
irrelevant to the present inquiry. But one particular is too pic- 
turesquely stated to be omitted. “Below” number one the 
tient sees “‘ swarms of fractions. The place where these appear 
gloomy grass.” The language contains few more accurate 
or impressive decasyllabic lines, and we invite Mr. Manley 
Hopkins to a sympathetic shudder of ecstasy at the observation 
that the number of feet in this decasyllabic line is ten. The 
reader will understand age Are exciting this is. From 
number-patterns we get to the Welsh, and from them to certain 
North-country folk, who indulge in a “ number-jingle.” This 
means that, instead of prosaically counting “ one, two, three, four,” 
they say “ iny, tiny, tethery, fethery.” This style of enumeration 
goes only as high as twenty. After this come a few general observa- 
tions on the ten cardinal] numbers themselves—for ten is a cardinal 
number—of which one of the most strikiag is that some of them 
are odd and some even, but all the ten “like all the succeeding 
numbers succeed one another.” “ Very true; so they do.” Hardly 
less startling is the proof, equally original and convincing, that 
even numbers are “ stronger” than odd numbers. “ For whereas 
of any odd number multiplied by an even number the product is 
even; but if any even number be multiplied by an odd number 
the resultant is still even.” Now this is odd and even unjust. Is 
it fair that while four times three is even, three times four should 
be even too? One would have expected the contrary; but this 
superior strength of even numbers is one of the mysterious 
qualities of numbers which we can marvel at and cannot alter. 
“Cube numbers are the continued product of a number multiplied 
by itself thrice:—thus the cube of 3x 3x 3=27.” We will not 
quarrel with Mr. Manley Hopkins as to whether he has here 
multiplied by three thrice or twice, but if the cube of 3 x 3 x 3 is 
a fraction less than 19,683 we will undertake to eat every existing 
copy of his opuscule. ; 
ch of the ten numbers now gets a chapter to itself, and each 
shall now be accorded a word of notice. No, 1, though its 
apparent exiguousness might suggest a different conclusion, is a 
number “of the highest importance.” For it “enters into all 
other numbers, without dividing them so as to give them a 
different value. And this is what no other number can do.” It 
is from no want of respect to No. 1, but only because life is so 
short, that we pass immediately to No. 2. This has the distinc- 
tion of being “the simplest, and probably the most prevalent, 
combination of numbers.” There are two sexes. There can be two 
intimate friends. There were David and Jonathan (2), Romulus and 
Remus (2), and, above all, Eber and Airem (2). All that intelligent 
youths who have never heard of Eber and Airem will learn about 
them from Mr. Manley Hopkins is that they were Irish, and that 
Eber killed Airem. Not having time to investigate the sources of 
a@ passing suspicion that there was some scandal about Romulus, 
we pass on to No. 3. “In all ages three has been selected as 
a favourite and exceptional number.” And rightly; for, as Mr. 
Manley Hopkins is careful to remind us, shamrocks have 
three leaves, and “ in romantic literature the division of novels 
into three volumes kept its ground for a century, and even 
now...” Beyond the ‘four-leaved shamrock,’ the number 
Sour has little to recommend it to the credulous.” The incredulous, 
however, must admit that “all four-limbed animals are named 
quadrupeds,” except monkeys, which are “ guadrumana,” and men 
whose arms and legs “together are four in number.” A square 
has four sides, and “ Four is the signature of nature.” “ It may 
be added that the evangelists are fous; there are four arms of a 
cross, four [note the amazingly emphatic coincidence] petals and 
sepals in the numerous department of the cruciform flowers.” 
Poor No. 5 is contemptuously dismissed as being chiefly im- 
portant because it is half ten, But the last lines of the chapter 
remind us that the “ Fifth-monarchy men threatened the usurped 
Government of Oliver Cromwell about the year 1661 with over- 
throw.” No.6 is a more precise way of saying half a dozen, 
and there are several “ unsolved questions” about the Number of 
the Beast. Seven vials, seven candlesticks, seven planets, seven 
hills, &c. &c.—the rest of the chapter on 7 can easily be ima- 
gined. Of 8 “there is less to say than of the others.” Mr. 
Manley Hopkins does not exhaust the little there is. For instance, 
he omits the remarkable fact that there are eight oars to an eight- 
oared boat. 9 is a solemn number, and its well-known tricks 
are—some of them—solemnly paraded. From 10 the author un- 
happily wanders into a little feeble and exploded advocacy of 
decimal coinage. In taking leave of the intelligent young of 
either sex he begs to remark, though it is a little outside his 
1 y that “ there are ¢welve calendar months in the year . . . 
and [O crowning coincidence !] twelve signs of the Zodiac.” 


THE HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 


as three Cathedral Festivals of Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Hereford possess an interest of their own, and are entitled 
to some measure of respect, if only for their antiquity. Of late 
ears po have undergone the influence of the festivals ona 
arger scale held triennially at Birmingham, Leeds, and Norwich. 
The “ Meeting of the Three Choirs,” as in former times the three 
Cathedral Festivals used to be called, make a point, moreover, 
in the present day of producing at each festival some new work ; 
not, indeed, a Redemption or a Mors et Vita—such productions 
are “ epoch-forming,” even at Birmingham—but some com- 
pains more or less important, which at least has not been 
eard before. Last year Worcester gave us the Ruth of Mr. 
Cowen, the most important work by its dimensions and its aim,, 
though not perhaps the best, which the composer has yet giver 
us. ep e of the festival which took place week 
at Hereford included a certain proportion, though not a very 
large one, of novelties. Mr. Cowen’s “Thanksgi Ode,” com-. 
sed for the opening of the Melbourne Centennial Exhibition, 
ad never before been heard in England. Dr. Hubert Parry's. 
useley’s “ om of St. Polycarp,” com thirty years. 
ago, had never, until last week at Hereford, been presented to a 
large audience. Sir Frederick’s oratorio, originally written to- 
qualify the composer for the degree of Doctor of Music, was not 
only raat sa, absolutely new to the public of Hereford, as 
in like manner it will be to that of London when the time comes. 
for introducing it at St. James’s or at the Albert Hall. 

But the failure and disappearance of so many oratorios and 
cantatas cannot be due only to the nondescript form of such 
works; for Sir Arthur Sullivan has shown in his Golden Legend’ 
that, given an interesting and dramatic subject, he can write a 
successful cantata, even as he has written successful orchestral 
pieces, and, above all, successful operettas. Dramas, however, 
in which, from the nature of the surroundings, dramatic illusion 
is impossible, cannot, as a general rule, be looked upon as power-- 
ful aids towards inspiration ; and the marked favour with which 
The Golden Legend has everywhere been received is in part due to- 
the very fact of so many works of the same kind having collapsed 
immediately after production. Our oratorios and cantatas come 
into the world for the most part stillborn. It is already a re- 
markable sign of vitality when one of these works lives long: 
enough to be presented at a single London performance ; and the 
case is quite exceptional of a festival work which, like 7’he Golden. 
Legend, gains constantly in popularity. Throughout the present 
autumn this work has been looked upon as an indispensable 
feature in every festival programme. At Chester, where 
musical festival was held this year for the first time, at Birming- 
ham, and at Hereford, The Golden Legend has been one of 
the main attractions of the performances; and we may be sure: 
that Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Feautiful cantata will be given at. 
the festival which is to take place next month at Bristol. At 
each of the festivals where The Golden Legend has been re-- 
cently performed the cast has been slightly different. At 
Hereford, the bass part, which was first undertaken (at the 
Leeds Festival of 1886) by Mr. King, and which has since 
been sung, now by Mr. ——— now by Signor Foli, was assigned to- 
Mr. Brereton, who acquitted himself most satisfactorily of the 
task. Full justice was done to the soprano and tenor parts by 
Mme. Albani and Mr. Edward Lloyd, with whom they have always 
been associated—Mme. Albani having followed her lavourite part 
even to Berlin. Miss Hilda Wilson’s sonorous voice was sufficiently 
effective in the contralto part—originally the property of Mme. 
Patey. It had been thought, and with justice, that the united 
choirs of the three Cathedral cities, even when increased by the: 
addition of a good many local amateurs, would not prove strong: 
enough for the work expected from them; and reinforcements 
were accordingly brought up from Bradford. That the Yorkshire 
voices rendered good service, not only in fortifying, but also, and 
above all, in animating the Cathedral singers, is not to be denied ; 
and this was nowhere more apparent than in the highly dramatic 
choruses of The Golden Legend. The forty volunteers from: 
Bradford, under the direction of their able chief, Mr. Broughton, 
could not be expected to content themselves with auxiliary work 
alone. They wished to show what they were worth as an inde- 
pendent body, and in several part songs they proved their title 
to rank among the very best choirs known in England. The so-- 
called Festival of the Three. Choirs was, this year at least, a 
Festival of Four Choirs. When it is added that the orchestra 
and all the solo singers were (according to custom) from London, 
it will be seen that Hereford’s part in its own festival was not @ 
large one. The Cathedral organist, Dr. Langton Colbourne, 
acted, however, as conductor, and some members of the Cathedral 
choir took part in the double quartet of the Elijah. The leading 
soloists in the performance of Mendelssohn’s great work were 
Miss Anna Williams, Mme. Enriquez, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and 
Mr. Santley, whose impersonation (one may almost say) of the 
Prophet was as forcible and as dramatic as in the days when 
admirable vocalist had certainly more voice than he possesses 
now, but perhaps less style. The assigned to Miss Ambler 
in Mendelssohn's oratorio was a slight one. But she sang it with 


intelligence and taste, producing a marked impression in the duet 
“Lord, bow Thine ear” 

The Messiah, a work included as a matter of course in every 
festival programme, gives the same opportunities to the solo- 
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singers that Israel in Egypt offers to the chorus. What is more 
remarkable is the fact that, in Handel’s comparatively unfamiliar 
oratorio of Samson, the singing of the soloists proved in like 
manner the most attractive part of the performance. Although 
but seldom played in its entirety, Samson contains pieces than 
which none are better known to conce rs and amateurs 
generally; ‘Let the bright seraphim ,” for instance, “Honour 
and arms,” and “Total a "—all perfectly sung by Mme. 
Albani, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Edward Lloyd. However effec- 
tive when presented independently, these famous airs gain 
tly a Ape heard as portions of the work to which they 
Cions. e oratorio had been sadly, and in many places most 
ecessarily, “cut.” The part of Delilah, which in the story of 
Samson is obviously of the first importance, is treated as of no 
importance whatever in the new and mutilated version. No 
work of Handel's can, in the present day, be performed precisely 
as Handel wrote it; though once in a way, as an historical 
curiosity, it would be interesting to hear an oratorio of Handel’s 
performed with the original orchestration. Even then there 
might be some difficulty about the organ part, which in Handel’s 
time was left to be filled in, more or less ad libitum, by the 
organist of the occasion. For most of the brass instruments now 
in use Handel did not write at all, while his “ wood wind” in- 
cluded from a dozen to twenty oboes. These in the present day 
would be more difficult to find than the forty-eight pianists who 
are announced to play together at the Albert Hall a somewhat 
elaborate symphonic concerto by a famous Russian composer. For 
ordinary performances Handel’s oratorios must indispensably be re- 
orchestrated ; and the number of Handel’s re-orchestrators is 
ually increasing. Mozart found it n to compose new 
instrumentations to the Messiah when that work was not half a 
century old; and nearly a hundred years later Robert Franz 
found that the time had come for making yet another orchestral 
version of Handel’s masterpiece, which, while more modern, so 
far as regards the instruments employed, should be more in con- 
formity with the > of Handel's period than the freely written 
accompaniments of Mozart. The task, not of merely modernizi 
the orchestration of Samson, but of rewriting it, even as Hande 
himself might have done had he been working for the orchestra 
of our own time, was undertaken eight years ago for the Leeds 
Festival of 1880 by Mr. Ebenezer Prout, and performed by him 
discreetly, intelligently, and evidently as a labour of love. 

Heard immediately after Samson, Sterndale Bennett’s Woman 
of Samaria, so different in style, suffered nothing by the juxta- 
position. Whether, in composing a work of such dimensions and 
of such weighty character, Sterndale Bennett was as much in 
his element as when writing those exquisite pianoforte pieces 
and those apres beautiful concertos for pianoforte and 

e 


orchestra by whi is best known, may well be doubted. 
There are many, too, who will prefer Sterndale Bennett’s ful 
and melodious May Queen to his more ambitious sacred work. 


The Woman of Samaria remains, all the same, the finest oratorio 
ny to us by an English composer; and it was gratifying to 

it performed with the intelligence and feeling which marked 
its execution at Hereford. 

It must be admitted that at the festival of last week, as at so 
many others, the most interesting of the works presented were 
the old ones. This indeed is inevitable when a few English com- 
posers of our own time are matched against the great masters of 
all Europe during the last century and a half. e archaic was 
represented at Hereford by Handel; the classical by Cherubini 
(with his admirable Mass in D Minor), by Mendelssohn, and, we 
surely may add, Sterndale Bennett ; while the modern works were 
the compositions of Sir Frederick Ouseley, Dr. Hubert Parry, and 
Mr. Frederick Cowen. Nor can it be said that any one of these 
composers was adequately represented at Hereford. To each of 
the three works by English composers the word “scholarly” 
may be applied; though Mr. Cowen’s “Song of Thanksgiving” 
has also a popular character. Graceful and melodious as every- 
thing this composer writes, it contains nothing for solo voices, but 
is choral throughout. In the midst of so many works of higher 
ramen a marked success was achieved by a tuneful, taste- 

written minuet and gavotte from the pen of Mr. C. L. 
Williams, the organist of Gloucester Cathedral. 


FIREWORKS AT THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


‘HE destruction of Pompeii is an excellent subject for the 
artist in fireworks, and, as presented by Messrs. Pain & Sons 
last Thursday at the Alexandra Palace, in delightful atmospheric 
Conditions, it was an impressive display of skill and illusion. 
Everybody who can the Surrey ens knows what an 
invaluable adjunct to a firework display is a sheet of water, even 
when of no great extent. At the Alexandra Palace the natural 
advantages of the site chosen for such imposing spectacles as the 
destruction of Pompeii are admirably utilized by Messrs. Pain. 
Nothing could be more curious and interesting—to say — 
of the magical effect of the whole scene—than the mirroring 0 
the burning city and glowing mountains in the quiet water that 


lay between the spectator and the dissolving panorama. In the 
daylight you wonder somewhat at the too obvious paint and 
Vesuvius would not then ile a 


chit. we, of the scene. 
d; the blue bay is as blue as a blue poster on an advertising 


; the temples, theatres, obelisks, statues, colonnades, 


and other architectural features are, indeed, cleverly painted, 
but not remarkably enchanting. The scenic art altogether is 
better exhibited in the arrangement of the whole, with its set- 
ting of water and group of neighbouring trees. Details are 
overdone and crudely assertive, as is commonly the case in 
these fire pictures and open-air panoramas. But when night 
comes, and on her wings brings things such as, beyond a doubt, 
with his poetic tongue Yo sang not, nor could have sung, 
the transformation to a world of mystery and splendour is 
amazing and excellently illusive. The effects of falling buildings, 
combined with strange indescribable sounds, and the alternating 
shadows and bursting flames, make a wild and exciting poe. 
As illusion it is singularly successful ; as a study of fire effects in 
the night air and in the still water of the lake it might enchant 
the artist, if there be any followers of Wright of Derby among 
us. There are people who deplore the evanescence of such shows ; 
but the wisely observant know that the extraordinary vividness 
of the impression created is entirely due to the extreme transience 
of the display. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


[Lecrure on Home Rute.—Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji presided last evening 
at a lecture on Ireland and Home Rule given by Mr. John Grant, of the 
Inner Temple, Lecturer to the Liberal and Radical and the National Liberal 
Federation, at Spencer Place Chapel, Central Finsbury. There was a 
numerous and enthusiastic audience, who accorded both the chairman and 
the lecturer a hearty reception. The lecture was illustrated by dissolving 


views, which were greatly appreciated. ] 
I 
O MR. GR-NT, pray tell us, when arose 
That thunder of umbrella-ferule blows, 
What were the “ views” that carried them away, 
And drew from forth théir densely packed array, 
Such din of hand-claps and applauding toes P 


What, D-d-bh-i, what ought we to suppose ? 
Seeing how many, nowadays, are they 
Whose shifty record of opinion shows 
Dissolving views. 
Did he, the old man fraudulent—who knows P— 
Who turned his friends adrift and clasped his foes, 
He whose sole daily duty ’tis to unsay 
The words, unthink the thoughts, of yesterday, 
Did he—did Mr. Gl-dst-ne lend you those 
Dissolving views P 


Or did your lecturer, good N—r-ji, 
Let the intelligent s tors see 
The “ public plunderers,” a shameless band, 
Transformed at the uplifting of a hand 
To men of worth, high mind, and honesty P 
Nay, Sir, were this the subject, we agree 
That it might very easily expand, 
And most appropriately, to two or three 
issolving views. 


Or his ideas, who with malicious glee 
Saw his opponents stewing merrily 
In that foul juice in which himself lies panned 
And sodden—truly, we can understand 
That, of all views dissolving, his are the 
Dissolving views. 


mr 
Or, turning from that other st: gymnast 
Who, stripping his nailed toon the mast, 
Climbed down with an agility so bold 
As awed the very Tapers to behold, 


And even Tadpoles gazed upon aghast,— 


Quitting, I say, these pictures of the 
Display an endless series of vast 
Dissolving views, 
And kon em in its hues too bright to last, 
Its visions of prosperity untold, 
Its scenes aglow with misty rose and gold, 
(So confidently warranted as “fast ”), 
issolving views P 


Iv 
Did you ay to them an Ireland “ freed” 
And worthy of her freedom, creed with creed 
And race with race uniting to create 
A “nation” in that land resigned by Fate 
To feud and faction, to chicane and greed P 
’Twas scenes like these, we gather, as we read, 
Your audience did more “ appreciate” 
the remarks which y precede 
Dissolving views. 
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And they did well to the closer heed, Johnson, with the exception of the first version of “The King of 


O lecturer, to your “ slides” than to your 
And seize the fleeting chance to contemplate 
These glories of a Home-ruled Irish State. 
For they, alas! are verily and indeed 
Dissolving views. 


REVIEWS. 


THE EARLY WRITINGS OF THACKERAY.* 


hie most interesting and valuable part of this volume is 
its illustrations. ere are excellent photogravures after 
drawings by Chinnery (presumably George Chinnery, R.H.A.) of 
Thackeray’s father and mother, the latter of which includes a 
eyed and perfectly recognizable representation of “ W. M. T.” 
himself as a child. There is also an admirable, though unusually 
curly, likeness of Thackeray the man, from a photograph (date 
not given) by Dr. Julius Pollock; and there is a very cha- 
racteristic copy of a bust of him as a boy at the Charterhouse, 
the sculptor of which is not named. There is besides what is 
apparently a facsimile of a sketch by poor Fred Walker for the 
essay in the Cornhill for February 1861 called “Round about the 
Christmas Tree”; and there is also a design by Thackeray him- 
self, which looks like an early and discarded study of “ Lady 
Bacon, the Miss Bacons, and Mr. Flam,” from Mrs. Perxins’s 
Bail. Besides these, there are some designs by Richard Doyle 
from Rebecca and Rowena; and several small sketches by the 
same artist, the originals of which, if we remember aright, are 
included in the Doyle collection at the British Museum. But 
all this is pure conjecture, to which we are driven by the entire 
absence in the “List of Illustrations” of further explanatory 
particulars—a want which, as far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, is not supplied in the text. 

Of the text itself we regret that we are unable to speak with 
enthusiasm—the more so as the volume is dedicated to Mr. 
Thackeray’s daughter, and, from the fact that she has lent some 
of the illustrations, may be supposed to be issued without her 
——— In a careful and not unskilful preface the author, 

. Johnson, has endeavoured to justify the existence of his 
book, but not, as we think, with entire success. Whatever may 
be said (and much, no doubt, can be colourably said) in regard to 
the interest attaching to the most slender memorial of a great 
genius, we are still left unconvinced as to the expediency of 
reviving those prentice efforts, and merely tentative trifles, which 
he himself, had it lain in his power, would assuredly have done 
his best to bury “deeper than did ever plummet sound.” Mr. 
Thackeray’s publishers have already re-issued the burlesque prize- 
= of “Timbuctoo,” as his probable “ first appearance in print.” 

er the verses have this extenuating element, but with- 
out it and the fact of their admitted authorship, it may safely be 
= that they would scarcely attract notice among the 

umbler journey-work of Hood. It was, therefore, needless for 
Mr. Johnson to print them once more, coupled with the expression 
(in bated breath) of his personal admiration for them. Still less, 
in our humble opinion, was it advisable to disinter from the 
short-lived pages of The Snob the undergraduate lines “To 
Genevieve,” except for the purpose of proving that the inimitable 
author of “The Ballad of Bouillabaisse ” could, in his green and 
salad days, and in the space of three short stanzas, find two 
rhymes to the lady’s name, neither of which is that employed by 
Coleridge and sanctioned by the usage of the community at 
large. Nor, to be frank—and in this case frankness is imperative 
—can we discover any particular merit, direct or indirect, in the 
parody of Haynes Bayly, “I'd be a tadpole, born in a puddle,” 
where “ fins” is made to chime with “ winds,” and (what even Mr. 
Johnson can scarcely consider a “ curious felicity ”) “ bellies ” with 
“fellers.” On the other hand, the following—“ From Anacreon”— 
has a pleasant, if not particularly familiar, Thackerayan note :— 
Prepare thy silver, of fi 
‘And light thy up 
right arms an erin, 
To these let po 
I ask a mighty cup! 
A mighty cup! but draw not on it 
Orion grim with clubs advancing, 
Or heavenly wains, or rampant bears; 
What cares Anacreon for the stars ? 
Draw Love and my Bathyllus on it, 
’Mid clustering vines with Bacchus dancing. 

The concluding lines of another piece echo the easy metre of 
Goldsmith’s “ Haunch of Venison,” in which (by the way) the ex- 

ssion “ eating” is also to be found, although Thackeray 
does not, Goldsmith, more Hibernico, rhyme it to “ wait- 

When seated at supper, they seem to forget 

The purpose for which they pretend to have met ; 

1 was taken there once, and I found that eating 
Was the greatest if not the sole cause of their meeting. 


Besides a doubtful schoolboy parody of “The Minstrel Boy,” no- 
thing more of a poetical character has (happily) been exhumed by Mr. 


* The Early Writings of William Makepeace Thackeray. By Charles 
Plumptre Johnson. London; Elliot Stock, 1888. af 


Brentford.” No doubt this varies from that which now appears 
in Mr. Thackeray’s works ; but the alterations have no particular 
interest—certainly no interest strong enough to warrant their 
reproduction from the s of Fraser. 

hat we have said of the verse is equally a poe to the 
prose. That Mr. Johnson has been at considerable pains to con- 
sult many out-of-the-way sources it would be unjust to deny, 
But he has made no —— of material importance, and the 
“Tale of Wonder,” which he reprints from The National 
Standard, might, we submit, with ee 4 have been left in its 
original patois. But, as regards the bulk of this volume, it is 
incontestable that the ag ong has gone war far to bring back 
very little. He has also the unhappy knack of suggesting that 
what he does not give must be more amusing than what he 
puts before us. Possibly some of the minute facts he establishes 
may be of use when Thackeray’s life comes to be written for 
Mr. Stephen’s Dictionary; but, apart from this, his volume is 
wholly superfluous. It is but poor praise to say that it is not 
among the worst of its class—a class which in this yo 
monopolized the bad eminence allotted by Arbuthnot to Curll— 
of adding “ a new terror to death.” 


NOVELS.* 
WER and frequent felicitous touches of a descriptive sort 


are not sufficient, we think, to save Mr. George Moore’s new 
“realistic novel” from being styled a desperately r piece of 
work. It deals in vulgar fashion exclusively with r people, 
The book has no light and shade; it is very monotonous ; not one 
of the characters in it either amuses or interests. ‘I'wo more re- 
ulsive girls than Maggie and Sally were surely never depicted 
y pen and ink. As portraits they may possibly have been 
drawn from the life; but they are revolting portraits, for all that. 
The brother of these ladies, who has been to Eton, speaks of his 
own wife as “the missus,” and soliloquises thus :—“ I knew the 
best people when I was at Oxford, why cannot I know them 
now? Here we are, doing the same thing from year’s end to 
year’s end; why, with our money, we ought to be hob-nobbing 
with the duke.” At least this ambitious young person, in default 
of the duke, can “hob-nob” with the nephew of a lord, Mr. 
Frank Escott, a pe and painter, who loves barmaids, reads 
Browning, and stabs himself (not dangerously) with a stiletto, in 
the middle of his obdurate i 
picture of his outward man :— 

His trousers were extremely elegant, a light cloth, black and white 

check, hung on his legs in graceful lines. And he wore tiny boots, with 
light brown cloth tops. The jacket and waistcoat were in dark brown 
cloth, and the odour of the gardenia in his button-hole contrasted with 
that of the sachet-scented silk pocket-handkerchief which lay in his side- 
pocket. His throat showed white and healthy in the high collar tied with 
a white satin cravat in a sailor's knot, fastened with a small diamond. His 
hands were coarse and brown ; he wore two rings, anda ring fell out of his 
cuff when he dropped his arm. 
As regards his inward man, the author shows us a desultory 
sensualist, amazingly self-sufficient, and amazingly vulgar. He 
has a commonplace flirtation with a pretty girl who serves 
soldiers with whiskey at the Gaiety bar. And there is a fast 
person of quality, named Lady Seveley, who fails to seduce him, 
and so contents herself with one Fletcher, an Irish journalist, 
whom Frank Escott, as befits the nephew of a lord, holds in 
unmitigated contempt. “The Fletchers are people,” says he, 
“who would be asked to have something to eat in the house- 
keeper’s room if they called at the Castle. In London one 
knows everybody, but in the country we are more conservative.” 
Mr. Escott is keenly alive to a phrase, as when he speaks of “ the 
brown slobber-faced city of Dublin.” But at the end of the 
book, when both the vulgar ladies of his choice prove coy, we 
learn that “there was neither rage nor will in him. He was a 
sorrowing creature in a bitter world.” 

Spring Days is the “ prelude,” so we are told, to another novel 
which Mr. Moore intends to call Don Juan. What that will be 
like we have no idea; but its prelude seems to us absolutely 
meaningless. There is thos in and as 

iece of writing it is wofully ragged. en Mr. Moore ad 
the bes pg manner he is often We may ae 
as example the following passage :— 

The dogcart passes beneath the foliage; the tall and fair, 
his driving-coat, his gloves, the of the charming 
sense of intimacy with which he draws up the apron. In the ball-room— 
the colour of the flowers, the beauty of women’s necks; Maggie, dark 
and bright, her winsome thinness ; Frank, tall and insolent, waiting for 
her by a doorway. In London, Victoria Station—the flux of passengers 
coming through the gates ; Frank so impatient, and at last catching sight 
of the dark eyes in the crowd; luncheons in public places, shopping in 
—_ Street, hansoms, morning performances. 

he six o’clock oe op The rush and beauty of the train through 
fields and splendid light ; the woods of the south lands; and in the long 
tunnels delicate touchings and exquisite pressure of hands. 


* Spring Days. A Realistic Novel. A Prelude to “Don Juan.” By 
George Moore. London: Vizetelly & Co. 1888. 

No Reply. By Frances Macnab. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1888. 
Ds cutter By Leith Derwent. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
I 

Dinah's Son. By L. B. Walford. London: Clarke & Co, 1888. 

The Secret of the Sands, By Harry Collingwood. London: Griffith, 
Farran, & Co. 1888 
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There is no need here to discuss the much-debated double 
jon as to whether books of this pitch serve a moral purpose, 
and as to whether they come under the head of true, honest art. 
An artist, we willingly admit, is free to write as it pleases him 
to write. If he wants to make vulgar books, let him do so. 
But never let him try to tell us that vulgarity and good art go_ 
er. Vulgarity can never have place or prominence in such - 
books or such pictures as are destined to escape burial in the 
river of indifference and oblivion. It is Art’s great glory 
to have the power of rescuing us from vulgarity. And that is 
why such books as Spring Days, realistic, powerful though they 
may be, will never live. Mr. Moore has undeniable talents ; but 
he belongs toa false school, at the head of which stands that 
le of Assafcetida, Zola. 

No Reply Miss Macnab gives us a set of rather graceful 
little etchings of her own childhood. These are interspersed with 
meditations upon the mystery of life. “What is the goal?” 
she asks, “whither does it tend, this world of twilight with its 

vering, wordless cries, its yearning tenderness, its prayers 
wet with tears and pale lights which reach us so slowly and at 
best are but gathered from a sun that is set? This, my reader, 
is the mystery of life to which no human being has ever written 
sreply.” She has hopeful views of the world, however, in her 
desire to “ lay her hand on the high pulse of humanity itself and 
warm herself near the great heart of the people.” The tale 
nds for its main interest upon the writer's affection for a 
tleman-poacher named Humphrey Fitz, who had been cheated 
of his right to live in the castle of his fathers, and so dwells with 
country folk on the edge of a moor. The account of his heroic 
death is not without — ; and there is a delicacy and 
simplicity about the whole book which more pretentious ones 
too often lack. 

Of this latter sort, of mediocrity thin over nine hundred 
pages, Leith Derwent’s time-killer in three doses gives us a —_ 
example. It could all have been compressed into a third of the 
space; and every one—except, perhaps, the publishers—would 
have gained thereby. What reckless waste of good paper and 
ink it is to print pages of dialogue like the following :— 

“What do you think of papa?” she asked ry 

“I think he’s very much like what I expected to be.” 

“ And what did you expect him to be ?” 

“Very much like what he is.” 


ny Sa to know, when he says a thing, whether he 
means it.” 

“Yes, that’s just papa—he puzzles more people than you in that way. 
He's very clever.” 


“So I should judge. Very good natured, too, isn’t he?” 

*Yes, very ; only—” 

“Nothing.” 
The best part of the book consists of pictures of life and scenery 
in South California, though to paint these satisfactorily the 
describer avows that he needs Ruskin’s crowquill or Turner's 
brush. Yet verily Leith Derwent wants more than these excel- 
lent instruments in order to turn out a novel that shall hold the 
~~ Nowadays nobody has time to attend to what is dull. A 

hter of Dives is undeniably dull—plot, characters, all is 

dull. Yet there are some, perhaps, who in a railway waiting- 
— might use it as the solace and the beguiler of a dreary 


There is not much to be said for such a weak little story as 
Dinah’s Son, beyond that it is short and to the point. It is a tale 
ap , & sort of anti-mission tract, albeit not written 
“to damp the ardour of any youthful spirit, inspired by the love 
of God and of the souls of the heathen to forth to mission 
work.” Yet there is another side to be considered ; and it is that 
other side which L. B. Walford sets forth, urging all would-be 
missionaries to prove that their “call” is not just the outcome of 
‘restless nature craving for excitement, a wider sphere, and a 
novel field of action. Perhaps as a sermon to candidates for 
missionary appointments the book may have its use. 

The Secret of the Sands is a new edition of a nautical romance 
of the bom § type which schoolboys affect. “Chased by Pirates,” 
“Attacked by Savages,” “At Close Quarters with a Shark,” 

se are some of the chapter-headings in it most calculated to 
thrill the young folk who at this season may take back to 
school with them so thoroughly healthy and bright a book. 


THE COPTIC CHURCH.* 

HE Coptic Church of t is divided into two distinct 
branches. The Monophysites, who descend from the fol- 
lowers of Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alexandria, who was deposed 
i 457 by the Council of Chalcedon for maintaining that there 
Was only one nature in Christ, and who were consequently pro- 
nounced heretics; and a small number of descendants of the 
Mowers of the tian Abbot Andrew, who sought reunion 
With Rome at the Council of Florence, and who are under the 
tual direction of “the Vicar-General of the Coptic Rite for 

Copts of t,” as he is officially designated. 
The fact that, during the week following the Epiphany, these 


Coptic Church, By B.T. A. Evetts. London : David 
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united Copts officiate in Rome, according to their iar rite, 
at an altar in the Church of St. Andrea della V: e, has given 
rise doubtless to the general belief that the entire Coptic Church 
obeys the Pope. On the contrary, those members of it who are 
not “Roman” are extremely opposed to the idea of even bei 
united to the Latins. Their head is the Monophysite Patri 

of Alexandria, who has almost unlimited authority, and who is 
chosen from the monks. They have other a priests, dea~ 


cons, and regular clergy. The priests are permitted to marry, and, 
being very poor, usually carry on some petty trade. The Copts are 
believed to be descendants of the ancient tians, and they form 


about a tenth of the population of the country. Their history 
has not attracted it for there is no 
that at one time they occupied a very ing position, since 
were strong t to the who drove 
out the Greeks and Romans. . Evetts’s interesting little 
book is the forerunner, he tells us, of others on the same sub- 
ject, which will be published immediately, “should the public 
accord a favourable reception to the present volume.” The text- 
book of the Ritual me 4 Pontifical of the Monophysite Church 
of Egypt was originally published in 1763, and a Latin transla- 
tion will be found in Denzinger’s Ritus Orientalis. No transla- 
tion of it into our language et ai ; and the present 
volume has been carefully compared with Coptic MSS., beginning 
with the Orders of Baptism and Matrimony, to be followed by 
the Rites of Ordination and Extreme Unction and other ecclesi- 
astical services. 

As in doctrine this Church differs from the Roman in the one 
article only, the dual nature of Christ, in the essentials of its 
rites it is almost identical, although an uninitiated observer 
might detect many differences of form. The Rites of the United 
Copts are the same as those of that section of the community 
which obeys the Alexandrian Patriarch. Mr. Evetts says that 
“the Roman Ritual contains so many ideas, practices, and phrases 
identical with those of the East, that it’ is clear that, in spite of 
verbal differences, and of various additions and omissions, the 
ancient rituals of all the unreformed Churches are monuments of 
Christian belief and practice, handed down with unimportant 
modification from the subapostolic age.” 

The little volume before us contains the rites of Baptism and 
Matrimony. These are much longer and more elaborate than the 
ccmunentinn offices of the Latin Church, The prayers are 
poetical and singularly dignified, but a modern European con- 
gregation would probably object to their extreme length. They 
are, however, almost identical with the ritual observ nerally 
in the earlier centuries of Christianity. The 
was originally prepared for the use of converts from heathendom ; 
but, notwithstanding this fact, so conservative are the Eastern 
Churches, that it is actually now read over infants in arms with 
the utmost gravity, although of course many of its principal 
en are quite irrelevant. Confirmation immediately follows 

he inistration of baptism, but this is a general practice with 
all the Oriental Churches, The Order of Matrimony is com 
of two parts, formerly quite distinct—the betrothal and the 
coronation, or marriage ays The marriage garland or crown 
is peculiar to the East. The Coptic marriage crown consists of a 
band of silver gilt, ornamented with elaborate repoussée work, with 
the inscription “Glory to the Highest and on earth Peace.” The 
neophyte wears the white garment in which he was received intothe 
Church for seven days after baptism, and the bride her crown for 
an equal period. Mr. Evetts, not possessing access to the MS. of 
the songs and hymns sung on these occasions, omits them alto- 
ther, though they are numerous and beautiful. Several have 
inte bey tho of tho 
The marriage service—like the Roman Catholic—is full of allu- 
sions to personages of the Old Testament, and contains more 
than one prayer to the Virgin, who is addressed as “the Lady 
of us all, the Holy Mother of God, the Holy Mary.” It is 
regrettable that Mr. Evetts has not given more copious notes 
and described the costumes and rites of the Coptic priests 
at greater length. The subject is a most interesting one. 
The Coptic is a modern dialect of Egyptian, and 
its study is exceedingly important; but somehow it has been 
lected, save perhaps at the College of the Propaganda, where 
a few scholars still preserve its traditions. In t itself it ig 
scarcely understood at all, and the religious services are only 
rendered intelligible by an Arabic version, not always co 
written by the side of the os The latest Coptic document 
known has been => / ublished by M. Amélineau. It is the 
martyrdom of John o Phanijdit, written in 1216 by a monk, a 
disciple of Michael, Bishop of Ponasti or Zagazig. Possibly } 
before the fifteenth century Coptic had ceased to be unders 
in Upper Egypt, and at present it is only used in the service of 
the Church, and is very often not understood even by the priests 
themselves, who have simply learnt their prayers by rote. 

Those who take interest in ecclesiastical rituals will be glad to 
hear again from Mr. Evetts concerning this curious community. It 
would, however, be as well if on another occasion he were to 
more copiously illustrate his work with notes 
costumes of the priests and their ceremonies—a matter which he 
has quite neglected in the present instance. 
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MONEY.* 
PRorEe NICHOLSON’S volume, although on many 


grounds welcome and in every sense opportune, is obnoxious 

to the charge of being somewhat too miscellaneous to please any 
one class of readers. Nor is it, on that account, any the more 
likely to be acceptable to all classes. That portion of it which 
ses a highly technical question to statistical specialists will 

mere Greek to the general reader to whom the treatise on 
money is obviously addressed; while the statistician will be 
irritated by finding mixed up with technical treatises (e.g. that 
on “The measurement of variations in the value of the Monetary 
Standard”) elementary disquisitions on the nature of money, 
which can no longer interest or instruct him. Thus, although 
there is a certain consistency and consecutiveness of treatment 
throughout the book, the impression remains that we have before 
us a “ made up” volume of unequal character, though of fairly 
equal merit. The first half of the book is devoted to an elementary 
treatise on the nature of money—originally contributed (in sub- 
stance) to the Annual of the Wholesale Co-operative Society. For 
the purpose for which it is designed this treatise is admirable. 
There can be no doubt that one of the main reasons why political 
economy has, as a study, made slow ss, as compared with 
that of the physical sciences, is to fe ‘ound in the contempt 
engendered by wees | with the subject-matter of the science. 
Money, for instance, while contemned by few, is familiar to most ; 
yet it presents in its scientific aspect one of the most difficult and 
aa of the problems with which the economist has to grapple. 
e importance, therefore, of know on this question cannot 
be gainsaid ; for, as Mr. Nicholson well says, “If it is once gene- 
rally believed that questions of currency can be decided offhand 
by popular votes, the way becomes open for great national 
calamities.” Any one who will do something to dissipate the 


’ fogs of ignorance which hang about is entitled to gratitude. That 


something Mr. Nicholson has certainly accomplished, and in a 
shape far more likely to reach the average reader than Mr. 
Bagehot’s Lombard Street (which, after all, touches only one side 
of the question, though that is touched with admirable skill), than 
Mr. Walker’s Money (a work too little known in England), or 
even than the late Professor Jevons’s volume in the “International 
Scientific Series.” And, on the whole, Mr. Nicholson, in the 
early or elementary portion of his work, is careful to observe his 
self-imposed limitations and aim not at “conversion but instruc- 
tion.” He is himself, as is well known, and as the latter essays 
of this work abundantly prove, an ardent bimetallist; but he 
does not allow his own prepossessions to bias in any — his 
exposition of the general ive of monetary science. To those 
who are ignorant of those laws we can, with every confidence, 
recommend Mr. Nicholson as a trustworthy teacher. 


This elementary treatise is followed by a reprinted address 
recently delivered to the Edinburgh Philosophical Institute. It 
contains a much needed and too tardily attempted vindication of 
the economic reputation of that brilliant Scotchman John Law, 
of Lauriston. The crash which followed upon the failure of the 
Mississippi Scheme has deafened the ear of posterity to the real 
merits of that versatile financial genius. It is too apt to be for- 
gotten that the crash was due, not to the adoption of the ideas 
originally propounded by Law, but to the perversion of his 
schemes as carried out by the Regent. The fact is, that Law’s 
initial success was too great for his permanent reputation. “If,” 
as M. Thiers (quoted by Mr. Nicholson) writes, “Law had con- 
fined himself to this establishment (namely, his private bank, 
established in 1716), he would be considered one of the bene- 
factors of the country and the creator of a superb system of 
credit.” That Law, despite all his hostile critics have said, was 
thoroughly conversant with the elementary truths regarding money 
the following passage, quoted from his writings, will sufficiently 

rove :—‘ Money is not the value for which s are exchanged ; 

ut the value by which they are exchanged.” As Mr. Nicholson 
observes, “Adam Smith himself could not better express this 
‘ counters’ theory of money.” With regard to the economic illusions 
of Law, Mr. Nicholson writes with perfect candour. Undoubtedly 
his “system” rested on the false assumption that credit and 
capital are convertible terms ; but, for all that, Law had got hold 
of a half-truth, which, clearly developed and more fully appre- 
hended, has become the pivot of the modern industrial ow 

But the interest of the second part of the volume really con- 
centrates itself upon the contributions which in a series of ex- 
ceedingly able papers Mr. Nicholson makes to the great curren: 
controversy. ‘lo any one who seeks for a clear, enightiorward, 
and fair-minded statement of the bimetallist position we cor- 
dially commend this work. In no other work with which we 
are acquainted is the case so clearly put and so fairly argued. 
In view of the steadily increasing demand for some revision of 
our monetary system, a demand which comes in its strongest 
form from industrial centres like Manchester, it is worth while to 
‘summarize the causes which have led to the reopening of a 
—_— regarded, twenty years ago, as permanently closed in 

scountry. In the first place, the demand is undoubtedly due 
to the general trade depression—a depression which, though, as 
‘we trust, really lifting at last, has continued for a longer period 


* Money and Monetary Problems, By J. Shield Nicholson, M.A., D.Sc., 


Professor of Commercial and Political Economy and Mercantile Law in 
the ob Examiner in Political Economy in the 
University of inburgh and 


London: Blackwood & Sons. 1888, 


than in previous cycles. An improved monetary 
turn out be poy. many salutary lessons of 
it needs no statistician to demonstrate the obvious and increasi 
scarcity of gold. The increased absorption of gold for manu- 
facturing purposes ; the expansion of international trade throughout 
the world; and more specially the demonetization of silver in 
Germany, following on the conclusion of the great war, must all, 
in their several degrees, be held responsible for this increasing 
scarcity. Briefly stated, while the demand alike for currency 
and for manufactures is increasing with alarming rapidity, the 
supply is both relatively and absolutely diminishing. It is quite 
clear that such a state of things cannot continue without the 
gravest injury to the commerce of the world, and bimotallists 
may well ask whether the notorious abundance of silver ma 
not be called in to supply the lack of gold. It is often ve dif. 
cult to demonstrate to the layman the importance to the health 
of the trading world of an abundant supply of the circulating 
medium. Why, he asks, cannot the same amount of trade be done, 
though values may be expressed in lower terms as measured in 
ld? The question is an exceedingly specious one, and it can 
be best answered by an appeal to experience. The fact is much 
more clearly apprehensible than the reason. The striking 
riority of the historical over the @ priori school of economists 
comes out clearly in Mr. Nicholson’s paper on “The Effects of 
Great Discoveries of the Precious Metals.” He there argues that 
in the past 
the new supplies, in the one case of silver, in the other of gold, gave a real 
and generous stimulus to the industrial activity of the world. The rise in 
prices which occurred was not, as we are too often told, merely equivalent 
to a nominal change of values, and a benefit to debtors at the expense of 
creditors ; for as soon as prices began to move in response to the new mi 
enterprise was quickened, employment extended, and production paene 
If in the sixteenth century the trading nations had been afraid of the de- 
preciation of the new silver, and had refused to use it as standard money in 
unlimited payments, the medieval system might have retained its immo 
bility for many generations, whilst the only gain to the world would have 
been a profusion of cheap silver ornaments. 


Similarly he shows that had the nations been suspicious—as 
alarmists warned them they ought to be—of the great gold diseo- 
veries of the present century, “ ‘The only gain [of those discoveries 
would have been an addition to the stock of the gold plate 
those who held mortgages in one shape or another over the old 
industries of the world.” Besides proving the importance of the 
volume of currency on the volume of trade, the same historical 
survey incidentally establishes another point of no small import- 
ance—namely, that, t as have been the revolutions in the 
relative production of gold and silver, the oe in their 
relative values have been comparatively slight. us, in the 
course of the sixteenth century the relative production changed 
from 34°3 silver to 65°7 gold to 78°6 silver to 21°4 gold, while 
the ratio of their values only varied from I1 to I to 12 tol. 
Again, in the present century the annual production varied from 
76°4 silver to 23°6 gold (1801-1810) to 22°1 silver to 77°9 gold 
a hea Yet in the same periods the relative values— 

espite the huge revolution in comparative production—varied 
only from 15°61 to 1 in the earlier, to 15°30 to 1 in the later 
period. Mr. Nicholson regards this fact as of t significance 
as tending to reassure those who A per disturbance to the 
stability of the ratio under a bimetallic system. 

But, whatever the force of the other factors in the present 
monetary agitation, there can be no doubt that the main cause 
of its success in industrial centres like Lancashire has been the 
dislocation of trade with silver-using countries like India and 
China under the existing system. Violent and incessant fluctua- 
tions of exchange have in many cases reduced legitimate trade to 
little else than desperate gambling. A favourable turn of the 
exchange spells fortune; an unfavourable turn means ruin. 
course the Manchester merchant may, and probably does, insure 
against the turn when he quotes his price; but he does not in- 
sure for nothing, and this means a further curtailment of profit 
already cut exceedingly fine. In this connexion Mr. Nicholson 
demonstrates the way in which a depreciation of silver acts 
like a bounty on exports from India and a protective duty on 
imports into India. Farmer and cotton-spinner are for once m 
the same box. The Essex corn-grower complains of the com- 
petition of Indian-grown wheat in the English market ; the Man- 
chester spinner ng ce that he is cut out of neutral trade in 
Asia by Bombay shirtings. The bimetallist would refer both 
complainants to the same cause. It is contended by Mr. 
Nicholson that Indian prices have not in any appreciable degree 
responded to the fall (amounting to 30 per cent.) in the value of 
silver in London. With us gold is more than one commodity 
of many. It measures the value of all other commodities. 
India it is simply a commodity. Hence its appreciation (and 
the consequent depreciation of silver) “has in itself no more 
effect on the general level of prices in India than a fall in the 
price of the finer classes of notepaper would have had on the 
value of greenbacks in America.” ‘The Indian labourer is still 
content to receive the same number of (depreciated) rupees 
remuneration for his services; carriage rates, &c., remain stable; 
hence the general cost of production is, in relation to gold-using 
countries, materially lightened, and Indian competition becomes 
the bugbear of manufacturer and agriculturist alike. ; 

It is too late in the day, therefore, to deny the inconvenience 
(to use the mildest phrase) of the existing state of things. 
Nations with a large Kestern trade are nat y the first to feel 


it. But this admitted, it may still be asked (1) whether an in~ 
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ternational monetary Convention for the establishment of the 
dual standard is practicable ; (2) whether, if practicable, it is 

itimate. Mr. Nicholson tackles very effectually these positions 
jn two able papers on the advantages and on the morality of 
pimetallism. ithout hy originality of treat- 
ment, his book is a distinctly valuable contribution to the con- 
troversy. He would, however, in our judgment, be well advised 
if he could see his way to disentangle the argument for bimetallism, 
which is the substantive and valuable portion of the work, from 
gome of the miscellaneous matter with which it is gratuitously 
encumbered. 


PAROCHIAL HISTORIES.* 


T is believed in certain circles that antiquarian Pe Ts are read 
by the general public. Many of our great libraries have 
whole bookcases full of the transactions of county archeological 
Societies. They are, for the most part, dreary productions. No 
tradition is too trivial, no derivation too absurd, no theory too 
erroneous to find a place. But here and there an extensive study 
of this kind of literature reveals a gem; some obscure local 
worthy of whom the outer world knows nothing produces a first- 
rate piece of work, and the student who lights upon it is rewarded 
for years perhaps of futile labour. The late Miss Katharine Fry 

rs to have been content with this kind of limited reputation. 

o doubt her neighbours and relations spoke of her as very clever, 
and greatly esteemed by the learned antiquarians who occasion- 
ally came down from London. She was the eldest daughter of 
the celebrated Mrs. Fry, the philanthropist, “and passed the 

ter portion of her days at the little village of Plashet, leading 
a life of tranquil retirement, yet full of activity,” says Mr. 
Pagenstecher in a short prefatory notice. At Plashet she died, 
aged 85, in 1886. Her archeological researches were thorough 
and complete in themselves; but the rs she contributed to 
the volumes of the Essex Archwological Society were few and 
far between. The publication, or rather the printing, of Mr. 
Pagenstecher’s volume will be hailed with satisfaction. Miss 
Fry was ahead of her contemporaries in historical learning. This 
“monograph” has some of the blemishes to be expected at the 
time at which it was written—the time, that is, of such historians 
as Miss Strickland—but Miss Fry never let her fancy run away 
with her, and never made guesses or gave unproved tradition as 
fact. Her account, in the Esser Transactions, of Robert Gernon 
ad his successors, lords of Ham, among other manors, is ex- 
laustive, and appears, in part at least, in the present volume. 
Her account of Suene of Essex contains as romantic a tale as an 
told by Miss Strickland, but perfectly true, and proved all throug 

references to original authorities seldom consulted by ladies 

write, or think they write, history. 

Before the Domesday Survey Ham was in the hands of two 
lords, Alestan and Leured. The division thus indicated con- 
tinued after the Conquest, and Alestan’s manor became that of 
Ralf Peverel, while Robert Gernon held that of Leured. Miss 

succeeded in distinguishing the two holdings by local features 
or lately, surviving, and traced the descendants and suc- 
cessors of Peverel and Gernon for many generations. In her 
second chapter there is an excellent description of the district 
and the ancient roads which d through it. The account of 
manorial tenure with which the third chapter commences shoul 
be stereotyped and distributed to all would-be writers on English 
eeerehy, to form a permanent introduction to a subject which 
few of them understand as Miss understood it. The history 
of the Montfichets, who succeeded to Gernon, connects them 
with London, and one of them, William—but whether the first 


times misleading and sometimes unscientific. Perhaps Mr, 
Pagenstecher found them, and did not feel justified in changing 
them. He might, however, have omitted some of the commas 
with which the text is peppered. 

Mr. Baddeley’s account of the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
is “sold for the benefit of the Metro i 

n and the Cripple ension Society.” As Mr. e 

moony 4 in his own gh may possibly be able to do an 
thing for these charities; but if we may believe the — 

ublisher, a profit seldom, or never, accrues from topographi 

ks of this kind. Perhaps this is the reason so many of th 

like Miss Fry's East and West Ham and Mr. Lloyd's Highgate, 
are issued privately, but it does not account for the handsome 
earnings to a ibrary ; and we can only hope Mr. eley 
will do equally well by the charities in which he is interested ; 
but the question remains. Would Mr. Lloyd or Mr. Baddeley 
assert that the profits on a ory rinted book are 
and more certain than those which a publisher can obtain? If 
so, why are not all books privately printed? This is a question 
for the Incorporated Society of Authors; but it would seem to 
be an established belief—we will not say an established fact—that 
a book on parochial history pays better when sold without the 
intervention of a regular publisher. 

Mr. Baddeley is well supplied with authorities. Histories of 
St. Giles’s Church have been written many times, one of the 
latest being that of Mr. Denton, who, by the way, seems first to: 
have given a rational explanation of the name. Cripplegate was 
a postern, from which access could be had to an outwork, the 
Barbican. The road from the postern ran between walls, forming 
what in fortification would be called a “covered way.” The 
name in Old English would be “crepel.” In the Wiltshire: 
Doomsday mention is made of a “ t” on the Wansdyke. 

Mr. Baddeley occupies himself almost entirely with the church 
of St. Giles, of which he gives a very complete account. We 
cannot but wish he had added a perambulation or even a map of 
the parochial boundaries. He informs us on p. 48 that “ besides. 
being by far the largest and most highly assessed parish in the 
City, its position is unique in being the only one whose area is con- 
terminous with a ward.” But does not this characteristic also 
belong to the smallest ward in the City, Bassishaw? We could 
also wish he had told us a little more about “the Freedom” and 
“the Lordship.” We gather that these are the local names for 
the two divisions of the parish, that within and that without the 
line of the wall. In 1244, Mr. Baddeley tells us, the gate was re- 
built at the expense of the brewers, of whom there were many in 
the parish. Till then it had been a mere postern; but the in- 
creasing business of the brewers necessitated a larger opening. 
The church, as is well known, was built by Alfune, the friend of 
Rahere, the founder of St. Bartholomew’s, and was finished in 
1090. It was given by Almund, the second incumbent, and 
bably the son of Alfune, to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, 
on condition that his son, Hugh, should have the living for his 
life. After that time it became a vicarage, and was for centuries 
assigned to the sub-dean. The first vicar of whom any record is. 

reserved was Philip, whose will is in the Hustings Roll at the 
Guildhall, and is dated in 1279. Mr. Baddeley might have found 
an earlier record relating to the church in the ay of 
St. Paul's, where, among the ancient documents calend by 
Mr. Maxwell Lyte, is one describing the ornaments in St. Giles’s. 
in or about 1181. Mr. Baddeley pays great attention to the 
monuments, of which he gives us many excellent cuts. He in- 
cludes one of the famous tomb of Constance Whitney, which 
seems to have inspired De Foe with the story of the lady who. 
was buried in a trance and awakened by the sexton, who tried to 
cut off her finger for the sake of a ring. 


or the second of the name is left an open question by Miss Fry— 
was @ witness to the charter of eee © This is the famous | 
charter, supposed to be dated in r1o1, which is to be abrogated | 
year by the Local Government Act, and which gave | 
Middlesex to the citizens for the annual rent of 300/. Ina pm 
notice of Montfichet’s Castle, or Tower, in London, Miss Fry 


Seems to fall into some error, but she errs in company with a 
number of the authorities on old London. The last of the | 


Montfichets in the direct male line was Richard, who died in | P° 


1267, when the barony became extinct. Here, too, Miss Fry 
seems to trip. She wonders that the barony became extinct, 
hough several individuals bearing the name of Montfichet 
existed,” forgetting that this Richard was the first summoned to 
Parliament, and that, whatever may have been the state of peerage 
law, when the peerage itself was inits infancy, only his descendants 
could have succeeded. The estate was divided among his coheirs, 
_ eventually the gue part of it came to the Cistercian 
bey of Stratford Langthorne, to whom William Montfichet 
given his demesne and certain other lands in West Ham. 
monks fought with the nuns of Barking about the preserva- 


tion of the highway and bridges, and the details into which Miss 
pl Spe are very interesting to the local to: pher. We 


together approve of the way in which Mr. Pagenstecher 
done his work. We do not know whether the footnotes, for 
example, are his or Miss Fry’s; in either case they are some- 


* History of the Parishes of East and West Ham. By Katharine 
ted and revised by G. Pagenstecher. London. 1888” ee 


An Account of the Church and Parish St. Giles, Cripplegate. 
John James Baddeley. London: J. J. Baddeley. 1888, 


| still lingered there in his time. 


. De Foe, it will be re- 
membered, was an inhabitant of the ish, and there can be 
little doubt that the recollections of the Great Plague of 1665 
St. Giles’s was one of the most 
unhealthy parts of London in those days, and the Plague was 
fearfully prevalent. De Foe, when the plague at Marseilles in 
1722 had caused such alarm in England, raked up these old 
memories and the entries in the registers, and took advantage of 
the popular terror to issue his famous Journal, which was sup- 
— no doubt he intended, to be a genuine contemporary 
reco 


DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS.* 


Ce LAURIE, who is fond of quotations, should take 
for his motto non omnis moriar. If biographies of men stilk 
living and working are to be written at all, we have not much 
fault to find with the selections for this series, which is sup- 
lementary to No. I., noticed in this journal in April 1887. 
e style, like that of a certain period in Gothic architecture, is 
decidedly florid. All the heroes have ruled “ millions,” made 
roads, built schools, pacified wild tribes, “settled” provinces, 
written reports or histories, and justified our presence and our 


* Sketches of some Distinguished Anglo-Indians, including Lord 
Macaulay's Great Minute on Education in India; with Anglo-Indian 
Anecdotes and Incidents. By Colonel W. F. B, Laurie, Author of “ Sketches 


of some Distinguished Anglo-Indians,” “Our Burmese Wars,” “ Ash 
Pyee, the Eastern or Foremost Country,” &c. Second Series. 3 
‘Allen & Co. 1888. 
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—s India. We say this without intending the least reflection 
on the 
in his Temple of Fame. Of Lieutenant-Governors we have a 

half-dozen. There are the names of men who have been 
or are still members of the Council of the Secretary of State. 
Here and there we have members of what has been called the 
Uncovenanted, and what it is now preferred to term the Local 
Service ; men who have risen to be heads of departments and 
have done something more than try swage: 4 suits for rents 
and look after the constabulary. Officers who really do re- 
semble the Roman Proconsul in being the chief political au- 
thorities on disturbed frontiers, take up several pages. One 
civilian has administered the affairs of a large wild and back- 
ward province with eminent success for the long period of 
thirteen years. Another is remarkable for having been twice to 
Yarkand and Kashgar and once to Burma. A third has really 
distinguished himself by making a very true, a very caustic, 
and a very imprudent and impolitic h in which he con- 
trasted the intellectual and physical qualities and defects of two 
numerous and important sections of the Hindu community. We 
shall not discuss at any greater length the characters and ser- 
vices of men who have still some years of work before them in 
which they may retrieve any errors or, as sporting journals say, 
live to beat their own record. If we were called on to select 
any of these sketches, we should give the palm to the story of 
Mr. 8. Davis and to that of the late General John Becher. e 
first defended himself and family with a hogspear at the top of 
@ spiral staircase, against the rabble of Vizir Ali, the dethroned 
Nawab of Oudh. And the career of the second is the story of 
life in a frontier district of the Punjab, with all its excitements, 
raids, responsibilities, and hard work. It is significant of the 
rapid growth of our Indian Empire that the son of Samuel Davis, 
we in January 1799 beat off two hundred ruffians from his own 
house at Benares till he was relieved by the military forces, is 
still alive, after a long and honourable service in Chi And 
John Becher was only one of eight sons who have all earned 
honourable reputations in the service of the East India Company. 

But it must be said that there is too much padding in this last 
work of Colonel Laurie's, and that several of the anecdotes and 
incidents are not worth reprinting. That the visits of the Prince 
of Wales and of the Duke of Edinburgh to India should bring 
up boars and tigers was perhaps inevitable. But the death of an 
Arab horse that broke its leg in a hole, and had to be shot in 

uence, is no uncommon incident; and it was unnece: 
to tell us that in camp, during the cold season, visitors must ex- 
~ heavy dews and bright nights. Neither is there any excuse 
the introduction of an anecdote about Lord Macaulay, who, 
when visiting the residence of the poet Cowper, was mistaken 
for a commercial traveller. The reproduction of the historian’s 
Minutes on Education in India is more justifiable. But besides 
that they were noticed in this journal at some length in August 
1874, they have been dealt with in Sir G. Trevelyan’s Life of 
is Uncle, chap. vi. vol. 1. To a résumé of the life of Lord 
Byron’s Italian servant Tita no objection can be made. This 
man, whose real name was Giovanni Battista Falcieri, the ab- 
breviation a of the second of these names, was ee as 
messenger at the India Office about the year 1852, through the 
influence of Byron’s friend, the late Lord Broughton. Tita was 
born in 1798, was present at Byron’s death, with Mr. Mullingar 
and the valet Fletcher, and lived to the year 1874. That he 
should have received the salary of 140/. for more than twenty 
years, and a pension of 93/. for a much shorter time, and that his 
sion should have been continued to his widow through the 
instrumentality of Lord Beaconsfield, will hardly be cited as an 
abuse of patronage. Although the India Office is only the 
on which to hang this story, and though we scarcely engested te 
find any mention of Lord Byron and Tita in the biographies of 
Generals, Chief Commissioners, Members of Council, and other 
lofty personages, the account of this Italian ex-gondolier, his re- 
miniscences of two poets, and his unintelligible English, is not 
without merit. 

Colonel Laurie should supervise his printer and spell names 
uniformly. He should not write, or allow others to write, of 
Lord Bentinck,” and he might refer to some Annual Register 
to find that Lord Mayo landed in India in January, 1869, and 
not in September, 1868. By the district of Gorgraunolah we 
apprehend is meant that of Gujranwala, and an educated official 
who has directed the course of Public Instruction should beware 
of such fearful sentences as the following. The love of ferns may 
be “strong in the genuine Anglo-Indian,” as Colonel Laurie says, 
but he might write about them in a different style :— 


With reference to this fernery, while reading of the pleasant splash of 
dripping water, and the trickling sound of hidden streamlets amidst the 
cool, green foliage of fern and lichen, denoting the love of verdure which 
makes England so dear to Anglo-Indians, at the risk of trying the reader’s 
wee having alluded to the Ootacamund Hills or to the delightful Blue 

ountains [nearly 8,000 feet above the sea-level], while Colonel Malleson 

in our imagination, again driving his team of wild ponies in dangerous 

let us touch, for a moment, having a strong recollection of them, on 

flowers and ferns of the Neilgherries: approaching which sanatarium 

all sick and feverish from the plains, surrounded by shrubs and flowers, 

and, as you ascend through the widening ghauts, hearing the running of 

cooling streams, and the sweet ry of birds, is a far higher state of 
Elysium on earth than any of which Moore so sweetly sings. 


Colonel Malleson, whose photograph adorns the title-page of 
series, must have shuddered when reading this hazy para- 
graph. In conclusion, we can only suggest to Colonel Laurie 


tlemen whom Colonel Laurie has selected for niches | Ang’ 


that, havi tty well exhausted the list of distinguished 
be should turn his attention to those at other 
end of the register, and give us the biographies of the men who 
used to be popularly termed John Congung’ Hard Bargains. 


METTERNICH.* 


are no friends to the practice, as illogical as it is un- 
generous, of assuming that, because a writer has done one 
class of thing more or less well, he is not likely to do another 
ually well. But we shall confess frankly that in Colonel 
Malleson’s tolercbly abundant and often meritorious previous 
work we were not able to discern any special qualifications for 
“doing” Metternich, while we can see some peculiarities which 
are very like disqualifications. Colonel Malleson is a careful and 
diligent, if not an pun yf judicious, military historian ; but a 
man may be a careful and diligent military historian, and even g 
judicious to boot, without possessing either the knowledge or the 
faculties necessary for judging purely political character and in- 
cident. And when it is a case (as Colonel Malleson admits, with 
even, we think, something of exaggeration) of pen against sword, 
of a purely political man outwitting and beating one of the 
greatest of captains, things are not likely to be improved. 

As a matter of fact, Colonel Malleson, though he has done his 
best to give a careful account of the facts of Metternich’s life, 
has, we fear it must be said, failed entirely either to “ place” or 
to judge the great Austrian statesman’s character and achieve 
ments. Although Metternich, no doubt, had a great deal to do 
with Napoleon’s fall, it is a grave mistake to represent the last 
ten years of the Napoleonic struggle as a kind of duel between 
Emperor and diplomatist ; and, even if it were not so, it would 
be a still graver to allot nearly three-fourths of the book to this 
part of the matter, giving barely one-fourth—one-third at the 
most generous estimate—to the thirty-five years of practical domi- 
nation over Europe which are Metternich’s real title to the consider- 
ation of posterity. It is permissible, of course (that is, if you can give 
your reasons for it), to think even worse of that domination t 
Cvlonel Malleson thinks ; but the reasons must be reasons, and they 
must be supported by an array, or at least a digest, of facts showing 
that the historian has grasped and understood them. We cannot 
say that Colonel Malleson has done this. The fact that ther 
were battles in the first part and none (or none worth speaking of) 
in the second, seems to have determined his allotment of s 
and the fact that Napoleon was a or captain and Metternich s 
Pekin seems (we must be excused if we judge him harshly) to 
have conditioned his estimate of character. During the whole of 
his proportionately lengthy account of the battles and diplomacies 
of 1 1815 he is deeply shocked by the duplicity of Metternich, 
remarks that Napoleon “was a child in his hands,” bewails the 
“bitterness” of Metternich’s tone towards the Emperor, who 
“liked him.” From the entire tone of the account a 
— of European history would suppose that the ruthless, 

aithless Corsican adventurer and schemer was a legitimate 
sovereign who only wanted to be left alone with his own, ands 
guileless innocent who was basely and brutally plotted against 
the “crowned conspirators” (this term is actually used) aro 
him. Such a theory, it is needless to say, ignores at once both 
the point of view of Metternich and the facts of history. To 
Metternich, as to all clear-sighted men during the first fifteen 
years of this century, Napoleon was simply a successful beige 
who was constantly forming fresh schemes of brigandage. It is 
possible that in some of the transactions between them the 
Austrian diplomatist did not stick at trifles; diplomatists very 
frequently do not. But the most punctilious of negotiators, 
indeed the veriest Quixote of diplomatic equity, must admit 
that Napoleon was a person who was entitled to nothing more 
than the strictest letter of his bond and the bare rigour 
the game. He never himself allowed honour, mercy, equity, 
or anything else to stand in the way of his aggrandizement; 
he was as certain to take the advantage of the cards as M. di 
Casanova or M. de Balibari. He prided himself very nearly, if 
not quite, as much on his diplomatic as on his military talents, 
and stuck at no combination of fraud as at no effort of force. 
Even if considerably worse double-dealing could be proved against 
Metternich than any that Colonel Malleson establishes, the his- 
tory and the proved character of his adversary are such that 
the proverb of “diamond cut diamond” would certainly apply- 
It may seem to Colonel Malleson that because a man is a 
captain he has a right to remove any landmarks and annex any 
territories; Metternich did not think so, nor do we. 

Before coming to the really more important part we have a few 
remarks to make on Colonel Malleson’s curiously shortsighted 
estimates of the “might have been.” If Marshal Ney, he says, 
had after Bautzen marched on Hochkirch, “the war would have 
beenended.” “ By the accident, for it was an accident, that St. Cyr 
failed to give Vandamme support” after Dresden, that battle was 
not made the decisive battle of the century. Napoleon's “masterly 
movement from St. Dizier” would, “if “Paris had held out three 
days,” have saved him. If Colonel Malleson really thinks this, if 
he thinks that vast political causes cease to work when the odd trick 
is won by a general as in a game of whist, it is an instance 


* The Statesman Series—Metternich. By Colonel G. B. Malleson 
London: Allen. 1888. 
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incapacity of the merely military mind for writi eral 
pa history. It to be say 
that, if St. had supported Vandamme with the precision of 
clockwork, if Ney had captured half a dozen Hochkirchs, if 
Marmont had held Paris three weeks instead of three days, the 
course of events, though slightly delayed perhaps, would have 
been the same. Napoleon fell not because he, or this or that of 
his Marshals, made a technical blunder, but because Europe was 
inst him, and France was weary of supporting him against 
with no profit except the loss of her children. The 
Volkerschlacht might have been fought a year, two years, half a 
dozen years later, but it would have been fought. The Austrians 
might Love been driven out of Champagne, but they would have 
come back again. Generalship and “accident” may hasten or 
may retard, may help or may hinder, the operation of the great 
causes Which make history; but they can neither create nor 
destroy those causes. 

Perhaps the insufficiency, as it seems to us, of Colonel 
Malleson’s dealing with the Metternich régime proper—the great 
Euro: system which sprang out of the Congress of Vienna, 
and fil erashing with the cannon that bombarded the Austrian 

ital thirty-three years later—may be traced to this same in- 
capacity to take large historical views. When Colonel Malleson 
accuses Metternich of “ forging new fetters for the human race,” 
of devising plans which should “ keep the peoples slaves for 
ever,” he s, of course, the orthodox cakaimatel cant of 
nearly sixty years past in England, of half that time, and more, 
all over Europe. But accepted cant is not the same thing as 
phical history. It will not be denied—Colonel Malleson 
admits it in part, and, as he has evidently been a diligent reader 
of that appalling book, Metternich’s Memoirs, he must know it 
well—that Metternich himself always strenuously disclaimed 
any-fondness for “fetters,” and “slavery,” and so forth. This, it 
may be said, matters little. But an examination of the facts 
matters much. Undoubtedly the artificial character of some of 
the arrangements of Vienna fomented instead of chilling off the 
revolutionary feelings which, after a time, and only after a time, 
obliged Austria to take sharp measures in her Italian dominions, 
‘and other Powers to follow her exampleelsewhere. But, in the 
first place, Metternich held (and some people, at least, who think 
for Ives hold that he was right) that the revolutionary 
irit which had cursed Europe with thirty years’ war was 
first thing to be checked, and to be checked at all 
hazards. Others, of course, may hold if they like that to antici- 
pate Messieurs les Septembriseurs is to “forge fetters,” and that 
to be forbidden to guillotine your brother is “slavery.” But 
there was more than this. The arrangements of Vienna were, 
we have admitted, in more respects than one unnatural. But 
whose fault was that? It was the fault, first of all, of the Re- 
volution itself and of its embodiment, Napoleon, who had in 
many cases simply destroyed the old arrangements without 
creating anything at all capable of taking their place. If Colonel 
Malleson sees in the destruction of Swiss indagendines, in the 
establishment of fantastic kingdoms of Westphalia, in the im- 
_ of foreign military despotism on a in Berlin and 
ilan decrees, and so forth, possibilities of future weal, he can 
see further than we can. Things had to be redistributed some- 
how; and, if the redistribution was not perfect, it might have 
been worse. Colonel Malleson, like many other people, talks as 
if the Austrian domination in Italy was something utterly novel. 
It ought to be needless to say that the historical and traditional 
connexion of the House of Hapsburg with Italy was at least as 
close as, for instance, that of the House of Savoy, and far more 
amportant ; and that, if Metternich regarded Italy as a geographical 
expression, he had the justification that for about fourteen hundred 
years it had been nothing else. All this Colonel Malleson seems 
not to have so much as seen, and his view of the efforts which 
Metternich spent, and spent with much success, for a full third 
of a century in tan Eman from anarchy is therefore, to say 
the least, imperfect. 

We could point out several minor instances going to show that 
the Colonel “ has not the head historic.” A historian who describes 
Prince Napoleon’s recent ingenious plaidoyer about Napoleon and 
his detractors as “ admirable,” and ascribes to it “ perfect im- 
partiality,” must have a very odd notion of the ataning of these 
words. Some remarks of the parallel kind between the “ Star 
Chamber under Charles J.” and the Austrian and Napoleonic 
Councils of State also fill us with a mild amazement. But when 
Colonel Malleson rejects a certain account of Metternich’s because 
it “ consigns to a ridiculous position the great master of legions,” 

fers an account abridged by a historian “who has 
occupied the highest position in his own country,” he displays a 
more amazing want of historical insight. It is. perfectly 
true that Metternich was by no means indisposed in his Memoirs 
to give himself the beau réle, but we know from others that 
the theatricalities of Napoleon at meetings of 

a one of which is in question, were very real 
things, and that he was more than once “ made ridiculous.” 
sacendly, considering that the person referred to as having held 
the hig position is none sihed than M. Thiers, it certainly 
seems sarange to quote one who by common consent, though a 
Politician of genius, and in his last years a patriot statesman, is 
about the most untrustworthy historian to be found anywhere in 
8 “high position” on the staff of Clio. It is true that, as Colonel 
isi n himself very honestly states, no fact recorded by Thiers 

in the least inconsistent with any fact recorded by Metternich. 


The Austrian represents Napoleon as blustering and being put 
out; the Frenchman him as arguing calinly 
uietly. Of course, any one may accept the version which he 
thinks most probable, but if he knows much about Napoleon, we 
think we know which version he will take. 

In conclusion, we are sorry not to have been able to 
better of Colonel Malleson’s book. It has an interesting subject, 
gives useful examination of the 

uropean system of 1815-1848, from the point of view of philo- 
sophical history and pat hg yet to be written. 4 


PLAYS AND POEMS.* 


Jy erommca drama is subjected to a wider critical examina- 
tion than any other form of poetic enterprise, and is there- 
fore the most hazardous. It invites a triple investigation, from 
the various standpoints of the stage, the critic of dramatic poetry, 
and the historian. There was a common and railing accusation 
against Ben Jonson that he borrowed too freely from the Latin 
poets and historians, at a time when realism and fidelity to the 
ar as his Roman t ies are concerned, the is obvic 
true and obviously shallow ; for the dramatist who'would vitalize 
for stage representation events so imposing as the conspi of 
Catiline or the fall of Sejanus must needs £ to history. 
prejudice, however, long survived the poet’s death. So reputable 
a poet as Sir John Denham could not refrain from scoring an easy 
point by it in his panegyric on Cowley :— ; ; 
To him no author was unknown, 
Yet what he wrote was all his own; 
He melted not the ancient gold, 
Nor with Ben Jonson did make bold 
To plunder all the Roman-stores 
Of poets and of orators. 
This the ah It takes no note 
of the noble employment of the “plunder,” the admirable re- 
casting of the material of Tacitus. In her drama of Imperial 
Seno lies. Webster follows a less rigid rule, notwithstanding the 
passage from Suetonius which serves as a keynote or text to The 
Sentence. This has but an incidental bearing on the action 
the play, so far as it illustrates the laws affecting marriage 
divorce, and it leaves the dramatist free to portray the yout: 
Caligula as an ensnarer of evildoers, ing to hi 
the functions of avenging and jealous deity, with much, of 
schoolboy glee and petulance and a fair show of despotism. 
The Sentence belongs to the large'class of fiction and drama that 
deals with “Destiny’s dark counsels,” the sure-weaving web of 
Fate, and sleepless Nemesis. But it is no august purpose. ef the 
gods, pursuing virtue with ceaseless calamity, or devising certain 
punishment for insolent evil through some cunning coil of enig- 
ebster’s play. e tragedy is neither elevating nor impressiv 
Pity is 4 te nor is the imagination stirted by the fate of 
the innocent victim. On the other hand, the only emotion 
excited by the doom that overwhelms the evildoers is admiration 
of the dramatist’s skill in devising and working out an extremely 
ingenious scheme of retribution. More than this, however, lies 
in the end of tragedy, or Shakspeare and Ford—not to mention 
the Greeks—are no good exemplars. In the opening scene the 
Emperor Cali is presented in no. unfavourable light, con- 
trasted with the darker manifestations of malignity in the last 
two acts, History is, of course, not violated here, though the 
ted cause of the transformation is novel. It may be partly 
explained in his own words (Act II. Se. 1) :— ; olda 
Stellio, that has for his of all sweet women 
The sweet white wood anemone pure of the sun, ) 
Turns him to that Lonia—is she called ?— ; 
And Lelia’s struck with the blight of their twin treason, 


Lelia, the wife of Stellio, isthe good angel of her foster-brother, 
the Emperor. Her influence is wholesome and his love is noble 
and disinterested. The thought of her makes him “ calmer, surer 
of himself,” and her presence inspires him with virtuous resolve. 
When she tells him that in Rome love him, i 
replies :— ' 

They shall love; but yet fear me. Aye, what task? 
Only to guide the world. Only, alone, 

To plan mankind anew ; for that’s the need, 

Since I will have my men that govern just 

My men whose lot’s subservient dutiful ; 

All laws right and obeyed ; all customs honest ; 
And crimes forgotten, being impossible. 

Much, is that ? Not too much for power like mine: 
And yet—oh Lelia, I have done so little! 
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These are excellent sentiments, though the verse be somewhat 
rough. He goes on to acknowledge his defects of temper :— 

Some knew I had fierce moods ; and blemishes ; 

But I have crushed youth and its faults in me— 

Ended them, by my will, in a great breath— 

So to become ee 's strong beneficence. 

Thou know’st that means Kome’s drudgingest labourer ? 


Such was Caius Caligula before the intrigue of Stellio and 
E£onia changes his nature or warps its bettertendency. He sus- 
pects, he sets spies, and is himself a spy on the lovers. In 
£onia’s garden, at Baim, he is a witness of a chance encounter 
between them and Lelia, when the wife hears the truth in 
brutal and insulting language from onia and Stellio, and is 
driven to commit suicide by leaping into the sea. From the 
moment of catastrophe Caligula lays his lures for the culprits in 
a crafty, ignoble, and malignant plot. His patronage of Stellio 
and Konia is effusive. He will preside over their marriage feast. 
And with these pretty protestations of amity he confides with 
singular candour to his freedman Memnon his schemes of 
revenge, his sentence on the unsuspecting sinners. “ Do I not 
rule as Jove and regnant gods?” he 

Do they not punish ? oftenest covertly, 
Often with published vengeance ? 


On the night of the feast he sends a secret message to onia 
offering, not love merely, but marriage and empery. He in- 
structs her to poison Stellio at the mane, and, though she 
rejects the temptation at first, it proves irresistible when urged 
by the Emperor in person. The revolting horror of the final 
scene is scarcely tempered by the lack of all dignity in the 
avenger and judge. He assumes the god, yet outrages the 
ees justice. The poison works slowly, the unhappy 
tellio retires from the festival with the treacherous A%onia, 
when the Emperor enters and di s the perfidy of his bride to 
the dying man. The revelation of the object of her treachery 
arouses him even more than the act itself. He rushes at her in 
frenzy :— 
Thou shalt not do it. Die with me, traitress! Die! 
“Zonia a dagger). Save thyself! strike! (onia stabs 
Stell, Oh! Lelia! (falls motionless.) 
Then, before the assembled guests, Caligula unfolds his plot and, 
that he should not break his oath, undertakes to wed nia, to 
divorce her at dawn, and to banish her for life to Pandataria. 
Striking as the climax is, it cannot be said that the motive for 
ce harmonizes with the abhorrent scheme of Caligula. 
The motive is scarcely adequate, if we are to accept Caligula’s 
re reverence for a youthful ideal as inspiring the ghastly design. 
ere is, moreover, no hint of hypocrisy in his lofty professions 
of zeal for the honour of the _ and for justice; yet he scolds 
‘and taunts the wretched mia with a shrill virulence that 
ts the spite of a woman triumphing over a rival. 
; ere is much in Miss M binson’s latest volume of 
poems that relieves the critic of the odious, though necessary, 
task of appraising the varying merits of metrical exercises. No 
‘more than this is due to the vast majority of contemporary 
versers. If it be said, therefore, of the first portion of this 
pretty book—the songs, sonnets, and other lyrical pieces—that 
they are poetry, and not verse, it is much to the point, though 
“we advance but little. The form, colour, music, and beauty of 
sen of many of these songs may be discussed, analysed, 
and set forth, yet the secret of their spell remains inaccessible. 
You are reduced to the forlorn plight of all those sanguine 
‘spirits who have attempted the definition of poetry. There is an 
incommunicable magic in poetry which is foolishness to the 
multitude. Poetry is to be felt, and it is felt only by an inscrut- 
able process, as the universal Pan was felt by Shelley’s mystical 
lady on her emerald throne. From a sheaf of good examples— 
comprising the fine sonnet on Diirer’s “ Melancholia,” “ Etruscan 
Tombs,” “Love in the World,” “Spring”—we select “An 
Orchard at Avignon” :— 
The hills are white, but not with snow ; 
They are as pale in summer-time ; 
For herb or grass may never grow 
Upon their slopes of lime. 


Within the circle of the hills 
A ring, all flowering in a round, 
An orchard-ring of almond fills 
The plot of stony ground. 


More fair than happier trees, I think, 
Grown in well-watered pasture land, 

There parched and stunted branches, pink 
Above the stones and sand. 


O white, austere, ideal place, 
ere spring hath lost the waving grace 
She wears for us at home ! 


Fain would I sit and watch for hours 
The holy whiteness of thy hills, 

Their wreath of pale auroral flowers, 
Their peace the silence fills. 


A place of secret peace art thou, 
ch peace as in an hour of pain 
One moment fills the amazed heart, 
never comes again. 


Miss Robinson's ballads, “fantastic and superficial ballads” 
the poet calls them, are studies after the old balladists, 
move us not as their prototypes do, though there have been none 
like them since Rossetti, none so perfect in form or so alive with 
the colour and atmosphere of romance. The truth is, you cannot 
away with artifice in the making of ballads. What was once the 
most artless is now the most artificial of poetic compositions. The 
least archaic touch, though applied for illusion, Rnenee mere 
quaintness to the modern ear. It has never the effect of uncon. 
scious felicity, as with the old rhymers. Miss Robinson's ballad, 
“The Tower of St. Maur,” is altogether an admirable poem; yet 
it is not =e but the trick of manufacture, that arrests ug 
when we 

An hour’s gone by, an hour or two ; 


or, in “ The Duke of Gueldres’ Wedding,” 


They had not filled or drank a 
hem but barely three. 


We recall at once “ the grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spe? 

The third section of Miss Robinson’s book, A Garden Play, ig 
a pretty conception, with passages of graceful fancy, and a forced 
undramatic climax. It is altogether unworthy of association 
with the lyrics and ballads that precede it. 

Mr. Todhunter’s little volume comprises some not remarkable 
lyrics—an odd new version of the “Shan van Vocht” am 
them—and specimens of metrical versions of Irish bardic legends, 
which last are rendered with grace and skill, together with a 
fair transmutation of the original spirit. The most striking of 
these poems is “The Doom of the Children of Lir,” the wild 
fantastic beauty of which is extremely fascinating, and hag 
fascinated Mr. Todhunter with excellent results. 

Our minor poets eg ete d revel in sonnets. They are not of 
that poet’s mind who “cursed Petrarch for redacting verses to 
sonnets,” and likened this form of verse to “that Tirant’s bed 
where some who were too short were racked, others too long cut 
short.” This is a more philosophical view than Byron’s pettish 
prejudice. Mr. Tyrer’s half-century of sonnets are smooth, and 
of no marked character. They are more like fluent stanzas ; they 
are inspired by paintings and picturesque scenery—a kind of 
tourist’s commentary of impressions common to the whole 
travelling body. Another and a more artistic kind of sonnet isto 
be found in the modest volume of Poems by the late Geone 
Morine. From the memorial preface by the Rev. Richard Wilton, 
we learn that Mr. Morine lived in a very retired manner & 
Doncaster for many years, until his death in 1872. The stirring 
and very picturesque sonnet entitled “ Sunset,” known to readen 
of Mr. "Waddington’s little collection of English Sonnets, is by 
means the solitary proof of the poet’s gifts. One, at least, we 
have happed on, among the fifty now reprinted—“ The Cathedrals 
of England ”—is entirely worthy of a place ina national anthology 
of sonnets. Sweet, calm, and unassertive are the little poems 
inspired by wild and en flowers in The Old Garden, and 
other Verses. The poet’s fancies spring flower-like, with 
and facile succession, as in a well-loved garden through the 
round of the seasons. Admirably printed and prettily bound, this 
volume of unobtrusive song is as pleasant to contemplate as it 
is enjoyable to read. 


ANCESTRAL TABLETS.* 


ie Gulliver's first Voyage we are told of the Lilliputians that 
they write “neither from the left to the right, like the 
Europeans; nor from the right to the left, like the Arabians; 
nor from up to down, like the Chinese; nor from down to up, 
like the CO ians; but aslant from one corner of the paper 
the other, like ladies in England.” To this extraordinary list 
Mr. Whitmore enables us to add another example, “ nor from the 
middle of a book to its two ends, like an American genealogist.” 
Ancestral Tablets contains but a single page of letterpress for 
review, and it would hardly be possible to eke out a page or evel 
a column in reviewing it. But it would be very easy to eke out 
several pages in a review of the title-page alone. Here it is 
in full :—“ Ancestral Tablets. A Collection of Diagrams for 
Pedigrees, so arranged that eight generations of the ancestors of 
any person may be recorded in a connected and simple form. 
The Tablets consist of a very ingenious arrangement by which 
the genealogist can record every fact in its proper place as It 
comes to his knowledge. “The book begins in the middle, 
and the pagination extends on each half back towards the 
covers.” In order to make use of it the genealogist must follow 
the brief but clear directions which Mr. Whitmore gives in 
explanation already mentioned. There are holes in the pag® 
through which a name will appear in its proper place when the 
book is opened. Had not Louis XIV., the proudest monarch ia 
Europe, “ a window in his escutcheon” ? itr. Whitmore’s con- 
trivance will show exactly what “a window” is. Of course, 
is presumed that everybody has, or has had, one father and one 
mother, two grandfathers and two grandmothers, and so on, uD 
sixteen different progenitors are recorded. This is what the 
Germans call “ sixteen quarters.” If all are of a certain 


* Ancestral Tublets. By W. H. Whitmore, M.A. London: Elliot 
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the lucky descendant “has sixteen quarters of nobility,” or 
“ yoyalty,” a8 the case may be; but one of Louis’s Polish ances- 
tresses was a peasant. Hence the window. The fact is that 
very few people, even people of consideration and ancestral rank, | 
can show their sixteen quarters of gentle blood. The inexpe- | 
rienced genealogist who begins to fill up one of Mr. Whitmore’s 
books may find it prudent to try somebody else’s pedigree before 
his own. 


for bewitching Joan Tuttle, as was Joan Peterson in the follows 
ing year. There yy records of — condemnation of 
seminary priests, an religious intolerance was so great 
that, to take a single example, on the 4th of December, 1640, 
no fewer than fourteen hundred and thirty persons were pro- 
ceeded against for recusancy in not repairing to church for a 
whole month. In 1661 Richard Major is accused of speaki 
seditious words, and cf saying that the Bishop of Durham 


_ thirty thousand pounds more than he should have. One is, how- 


ever, rather inclined to condone the crime of Hi Walker, 


_who is prosecuted for blasphemy in 1653, for writing to his 


MIDDLESEX RECORDS.* 


HE third volume of the Middlesex Record Society is quite as 
entertaining as either of the others. The period from the 
accession of Charles I. to the Great Fire is one in which the 
nation, and especially the Londoners, to whom, of course, these 
Records mainly relate, boxed the compass of political and religious 
opinion, and the diligence of their rulers in punishing the minority 
is the chief subject of the volume. In 1628 Elizabeth Westley 
is indicted for speaking against the Church of England, and deny- 
ing that the King’s Majesty is the supreme head of it. In 1642 
Gorage Durrant was summoned for “scandalous words against 
the Parliament.” In 1651 Robert Webb was indicted for saying 
“the Kinge of Scots was noe traytor”; in 1658 John Snow is 
brought up for saying he did not value his Highness “the Lord 
Protector nor his government neither”; and in 1666 a true bill 
is found against James Burnes, of Stepney, for having, in the 
ce of divers persons, “spoke these malicious and devilish 
words, ‘Heere is a health to George Mounke, and the Devill 
take the King.’” Mr. Jeaffreson complains of the very imperfect 
state of the county records at that period; but he has certainly | 
had enough before him to make up a very curious volume. The 
crimes common in the seventeenth century were the crimes 
common in the nineteenth; but the punishments awarded to the 
criminals in the earlier period were still medieval in their 
atrocity. In 1652 Ursula Powell was hanged for adultery, 
having been mane until her child was born. There is an 
amount of wickedness, horror, and cruelty packed into that one 
sentence which would furnish forth half-a-dozen novels of the 
modern pattern, and which suffices to make the “ Reign of 
the Saints” detestable for ever. In 1633 Mary Stringer was 
found guilty of having murdered her husband, and was sen- 
tenced “trahi super le huddle et comburi.” In 1635 Alice 
Clarke meets the same fate. In 1627 and 1632 fifty-four 
criminals were put to death, and in the intermediate years never 
fewer than twenty-two, the yearly average of executions being 
forty-five. This was an improvement on the statistics of the 
previous reign. The ten years, 1608 to 1618, gave an average of 
more than seventy-three, inclusive of the case of those prisoners 
who refused to plead, and who were killed by slow torture. The 
“peine forte et dure” is fully described for us at p. 350. In 
1665 four men of St. Pancras were indicted for an assault. Two 
were sentenced to be hanged, but one, John Clifford, refused to 
and was condemned to the peine in a remarkable Latin 
ument, from which it appears that he was to be thrown on 
the ground in a vile dungeon, without any straw or covering, that 
one of his arms was to be extended with a rope to one part of the 
dungeon, and the other to the other part, his legs to be similarly 
treated, and that upon his body was to be placed “so much of 
iron as he is able to bear, and more and more”; and on the first 
day afterwards he was to have three pieces of barley bread 
without water, and on the second day he was to drink thrice of 
the water nearest the prison gate, not being running water ; and 
what day he ate he was not to drink and what day he drank he 
was not to eat, until death came to relieve him. Presumably, 
he would be permitted to plead, but the document says nothing» 
about that. The case of John Clifford does not stand alone. | 
Possibly lunatics were the most often subjected to it. The object | 
with a sane criminal was, of course, to escape the forfeiture which 
followed condemnation for felony. 
Superstition makes its mark in these pages. In 1643, for 
example, Thomas Browne, of St. Giles, Cripplegate, was tried for 


having, as was alleged, “wickedly, diabolically, and feloniously | °*Y 


an agreement with an evil and impious spirit.” By the 
terms of this compact, Thomas was to sell his soul for 2,000/. a 
year, to be = him at Pentecost and at the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin; the evil spirit defending Thomas from 
all perils, and engaging that he should marry a woman who 
should please him, and all for the term of forty-one years; the 
said Thomas ing on his part to renounce his religion, to the 
grave scandal of all pious Christians, “against the peace of the 
said lord, now king, his crown and — , and also against the 
form of the statute for a case of this ki ih published and pro- 
.” This supposed Dr. Faustus of the seventeenth century 

was solemnly indicted before a jury, and found not guilty. 
Nicholas Culpeper, of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, was indicted for 
bewitching Sarah Lynge, in 1642, and acquitted; but in 1651, a 
true bill was found against Elizabeth Lanam for practising witch- 
craft on John Cooke, “so that he ished and wasted in his 
ly”; and in 1653 Barbara Bartle was accused of being “a 
fommon witch and enchantrix.” In the same year Elizabeth 
Newman was actually condemned for sorcery, and sentenced to 
be hanged. In 1650 Joan Allen was condemned to the gallows 


* Middlesex County Records, 1625-1667. Vol. III. Edited by J. Cord 
eaffreson. Middlesex Record case. 


sweetheart that he preferred her embraces to Heaven itself. For 
this offence and for evil language he gets six months in the new 

ison at Clerkenwell, and is forbidden ever to keep an alehouse 
in the county lest people resorting to it may be in danger to be 
corrupted by his wicked conversation. 

The more diverting items are not very common in this volume. 
There is notice, however, of a delightful “ Theodosia, Lad: 
Thresham,” who is summoned for detaining the wearing a 
of her servant, Helen Haddocke. She was sent to Newgate on 
telling the Court “that atheefe had more friends here than an 
honest bodie” ; and the following sessions came up, undaunted by 
imprisonment, and was again committed for saying she “ 
not a button for any in the Court.” In — the father of 
young man named Reynolds petitioned the Court to dissolve » 
marriage made under irregular circumstances with Susanna 
Graunt. The said Susanna inveigled Reynolds out of the house of 
the master to whom he was apprenticed, he being under nineteen 

ears of age, and, having a coach ready, she took him to the 
ouse of Ambrose Dodd, a minister at Paddington, “where hee, 
the said Dodd did, as hee pretended, marry the said Peticioner’s 
said Sonne and the said Susanna.” Further, it seems that Dodd 
a certificate that the parties had been duly “cryed” by the 
estminster crier, on which Colonel Grosvenor, a justice of the 
, performed the civil ceremony prescribed by the law of the 
onwealth. The Court eventually granted the petition of 
Master Reynolds, and decreed the nullification of the marriage. 

As an example of Law Latin nothing can be funnier than the 
process against John Craft in 1633, though the accusation was 
grave enough—namely, that he had killed Anne Horton. He 
was acquitted, and the jury appended a rider to their verdict, 
“ Quod predictus Johannes attendens pro domino suo Domino 
Newburgh, et sedens super le coachboxe et dormiens anglice 
sleepinge predicti equi conturbati fuerunt anglice frightened et 
violenter concurrerunt cum predicto Johanne et in eodem cursu 

icta Anna accidentaliter interfecta fuit.” An order of the 


urt follows that John, notwithstanding his acquittal, was to 
be imprisoned until he found sureties for his behaviour, as 
he was guilty of “abusinge the mother of the child with uncivill 
words.” Nearly as strange is the true bill against Frances 


Richardson, for picking the pocket of Francis Quarles, the 

who was bound over in June 1626 to prosecute her for assaulti 

him at St. Clement Danes, when he was in God’s and the King’s 
peace, and for that she secretly, and without his observation, 
picked his pocket of 5os., “quinquaginta solidos in pecuniis 
numeratis de bonis catallis et denariis prefati Francisci Quarles 
in pera anglice the pockett ipsius Francisci.” How it fared even- 
tually with Frances Richardson does not appear. It was a 


matter. 
e Plague and the Fire contribute to the number of offences. 
Some thieves were prosecuted for breaking into the house of a 
woman who was lying ili of the Plague and robbing her so tho- 
roughly, she not being able to resist them, that she to become 
chargeable to the parish. Rebecca Wilts was summoned for 
ope and entering a house infected, and Anthony Baskervile 
ing ublic at the interment of his wife, who had 
ied of the e, “ thereby tly indangering the spreadi 
the infection.” Immediately after the sfiored 
inst certain persons as having thrown fire-balls “ compounded 
of gunpowder, brimstone, and other combustible matter.” One of 
the accused, Robert Hubert, pleaded not guilty, but being hanged 
on a different charge, was never tried on this one. It would be 
to make many more extracts from this interesting picture of 
the seamy side of English life two hundred years ago; but we 
have quoted enough to show the importance, historically speak- 
ing, of Mr. J caliente new volume, and need only add that 
Mr. A. T. Watson has added an admirable index. 


NICHOL’S BACON.* 


WE  wafticiontt lained, when some time ago we had to 
deal with Dr. Abbott’s unjust and inept censure, what 
we think of the 7 an \4 method, as it may be called, of esti- 
mating Bacon’s life. It is no small relief to find that this time 
Bacon has fallen into better hands. Professor Nichol judges 
Bacon like a scholar and not like a schoolmaster. e may or 
may not be precisely of his opinion in every point of detail, but 
his judgment is always of a reasonable kind. He is never far 
from the | the matter. We we claim him 
as, ina general way, supporting and fortifying the opinion ex- 
pressed here on former poset Bacon toh, end we 

* Francis Bacon: his Life and Philosophy. By John Nichol. Part I. 
Bacon’s Life. Edinburgh and London: W. wood & Sons, (“ Philo- 
sophical Classics ”’ series.) 
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think he will appear to an impartial reader of Mr. Nichol’s book, 
and the more so the more fully the authorities are verified, as a 
man whose insight was far truer and deeper, his aims far loftier, 
than those of the men under and through whom he was com- 
pelled to work; but at the same time a man whose methods in 
affairs of state and business were neither better nor worse 
than those of his contemporaries, and who not only saw no harm 
in using the ordinary methods of his time for ends which were 
not ordinary, but was rather proud of his skill in so using them. 
Posterity would have found nothing to wonder at and little to 
reprove in Bacon the politician, having regard to the Elizabethan 
standard of public conduct, if he had not also been Bacon the 
philosopher. 
” It would not be a paradox to say that Bacon was unfortunate 
even in his virtues. There is no doubt that, after all possible 
explanations and extenuations, we feel in his career a lack of 
personal dignity. He would have been saved from this by a 
stronger sense of self-respect ; but so, too, he might have been 
saved by a stronger spice of vanity, by a more impatient temper, 
or by a weaker belief in his main purposes. He did and sub- 
whitted to-many unworthy, to our modern apprehension, of 
those ene but he also exposed himself to many risks and 
rebuffs which a man of Bacon’s judgment and prudence, acting 
from motives of merely personal ambition, would have easily 
avoided.. If we thought Bacon the meanest of mankind, we 
should have to think him very far from the wisest, even accord- 
ing to the wisdom of this present world. 
© Considered as a narrative, Mr. Nichol’s book is rather in the 
nature of a companion for those who already know something of 
Bacon’s time than a compendious arrangement of information for 
the “general reader” who is presumed to know nothing. If this 
be accident, we are not sorry for it; if it be designed, we com- 
mend it. Books of this kind are legitimate and useful as an 
oo i and guide to real knowledge, not as a substitute 
‘it. 
. Bacon's position ts a philosopher is to be handled, it appears, 
ina following volume. of his work to the 
hical and scientific movement of the seventeenth century is 
anything but exhausted. We trust that Mr. Nichol will beno 
less conscientious and successful in discussing it than he has thus 
far shown himself on the historical ground. 
Oo. C ‘ 


_ THE THROAT AND ITS DISEASES.* 


vas science of laryngology was practically non-existent thirty 
. ears ago. Surgeons, it is true, had adopted after much op- 
position the operation of tracheotomy to avert impending suffo- 
cation, but strictly remedial measures rationally applied to the 
larynx itself were scanty indeed. The ordinary text-books of 
Medicine and surgery gave only the vaguest and most meagre 
information concerning throat diseases, which were but seldom 
diagnosed during life, and not always accurately even in the post- 
mortem room. It is certainly not to the credit of physiologists 
or medical professors that the earliest efforts to obtain ocular 
demonstration of the mechanism of the larynx should have been 
made by a teacher of singing. Turck and Czermak were the first 
to recognize the importance of means by which the interior of 
the larynx could be actually seen; but to Garcia is due the honour 
of having first invented such an instrument. Yet even for some 
time after the practical usefulness of the laryngoscope had been 
made manifest, there were not wanting men who affected to 
despise the newfangled toy. Those, however, whose minds were 
Jess cramped by self-complacency soon came to appreciate the 
powers of the new instrument, which revealed a hitherto un- 
ized and uncultivated pathological field. So laryngology 
sprang into being, and has continued to expand until it now 
—— professors and hospitals and a voluminous literature of 
ats own. Many bitter taunts have been launched at this, as 
against other “special” departments of medical science, but the 
critics who write thus appear to forget that, while a man of more 
than average ability could well master the details of medical 
science as it existed a ration ago, no mere mortal could in the 
present day pretend to the knowledge and experience of the 
specialists in a// the departments of medicine and surgery. 

The first edition of this book, published in 1878, was a valuable 
contribution to medical literature, but the rapid advances made 
since then rendered necessary an expansion of the work to 
nearly treble its former size and the modification of some of 
the contents. Great deliberation and care have been exercised 
in the general plan, the preface being commendably brief and 
modest, and the introductory chapter containing only necessary 
| agra information. e author very wisely does not take 

r granted any previous knowledge of the subject on the part 
of the reader, but lays the foundation of the work in a chapter 
‘on the anatomy and physiology of the larynx, pharynx, and 
nares, which, aided by most excellent illustrations, gives as 
clear and comprehensive a treatise upon these regions and 
their functions as could be desired. The happy gift of being able 
‘with pen or pencil to ver marae the essential and pass lightly over 
the unim t points of any subject is not given to every author 
or artist ; but it is only fair to Mr. Lennox Browne to say that he 


* The Throat and its Dis Lennox Bro Second edition. 
London : Baillitre, Tindall, & Cox. 


& Cox. 1887. 


possesses, both as author and artist, a very ample share of this. 
quality. Anatomy is at best a heavy subject, but it becomes 
unendurably so in the hands of a man of many words and no 
artistic perception of varying “values.” The student will, how. 
ever, find this chapter eminently readable, and cannot fail, except 
through his own lack of intelligence, to obtain a thorough prac-. 
tical knowledge of this, the foundation of laryngology, so far as it 
can be learned from books and diagrams. The author next 
ceeds to describe the mode of examining the larynx and nares, 
and the instruments and apparatus necessary for the purpose ; but, 
as he candidly points out, no description can be so instructive ag 
clinical demonstration and explanation. Dietetics and hygiene, 
the advantages and drawbacks of respirators of different sorts, the 
use of different natural mineral waters, and other curative agents, 
are also fully reviewed. . 
The scientific interest of the work increases when we reach the 
chapter on the “ Etiology and Pathology of Throat Diseases,” and 
enter upon more controversial ground. We think Mr, Lennox 
Browne is entirely right upon a disputed point of nomenclature. 
when he says :— fer: 
It need hardly be pointed out that the value of the word “ diphtheria”: 
is deprived of much diagnostic significance if it be applied indiscriminately, 
to the development of the exudative process when occurring in the casé 
a laryngeal inflammation of an etiology totally different from that usdally 
= to the primary disease, and characterized by many distinctive’ 
phenomena. sid 


Only error and confusion have resulted from the loose application 
of such adjectives as “ diphtheritic,” “typhoid,” &c., to patho- 
logical states which have nothing in common with the specific 
isons of diphtheria or enteric fever, except a certain seach 
in some of the results, 
' We quite approve of the reserve displayed in regard to the 
theory of the bacterial origin of diphtheria in the words “it is at 
present by no means clear what is the exact part played by the 
vegetable organisms which are sometimes to be found on the false 
membranes, and less frequently to be seen in the substance of the 
kidneys, in the blood, and elsewhere.” But we think that the 
autkor does not make the mystery any clearer by his modestl 
suggestive enunciation of the “ Ptomaine” theory. A ptomaine 
a definite organic chemical compound, and, like every other life- 
less thing, does not possess the power of self-multiplication. So 
that we cannot extract from any organism more of the poison 
than was originally inserted in or produced by it. How, then, 
can we account for the fact that one infected individ 
may exhale enough poison to infect a hundred others, many of 
whom may die, although the giver of the poison survives? It 
seems incredible that he should do so, if his organism contained a 
poison magazine sufficient for the death of any given number of 
other organisms, We cannot well evade the conclusion that the 
infective agent is something capable of rapid self-multiplication in 
a suitable soil, hence a living thing; and, although it is very far 
from being logically proved, perhaps the most plausible hypothesis 
yet advanced is that the poisonous ptomaines of infective Sineaaéb 
are the products of certain specific bacteria—evolved as alcohol is 
from a saccharine fluid through the agency of the yeast fungus, 
But even those who have made a special study of bacteriology are 
by no means yet agreed as to “the exact part played by the 
vegetable organisms,” so that the author has acted wisely in 
declining to decide the question. The remainder of the chapter 
on diphtheria is carefully and thoughtfully written, and gives 
sound practical information concerning this dire disease. t 

Passing on to “ Tuberculous Laryngitis,” Mr. Lennox Browné 
has obviously the best of the argument against Mackenzie and Von 
Ziemssen, in maintaining that tubercle may manifest itself in the 
larynx as the earliest lesion before the lungs or other organs are 
attacked. The writer's own cases, and the one reported y 
Demme, are quite conclusive on this point, but due weight 1 
given to the views of Beverley Robinson, who points out that 
the laryngeal catarrh of pulmonary phthisis is, in the majority of 
cases, non-tuberculous. 

The relationship of tubercle to lupus is treated in a manner 
much more thorough than has yet been done by any English 
writer. With one or two quite recent exceptions English derma- 
tologists would seem to have ignored the fact of lupus attacking 
the throat—or at least to have paid no attention to its deep 
scientific importance in that region—while ngologists seem 
generally to have paid ually little heed to the matter. The 
observations of Le arto, Obiari, and Riehl, Holm, Orwin, Morris 
Asch, and others on lupus of the throat are reviewed in detail, 
but we are not aware that any previous writer has drawn such & 
clear distinction between the clinical pictures presented by 
lupus and tubercle respectively. This is very desirable, seeing 
that a recently published stan work on medicine appears to 
accept vaguely and cursorily the dictum of Koch that the two 
diseases are etiologically identical. But, while the inoculation 
experiments of Koch, Doutrelepont, Cornil, Leloir, and others 
seem to favour the view that the bacilli found in lupus are 
neither more nor less than tubercle bacilli, the clinical picture 
presented by the two, when compared in the same region—namely, 
the throat—are so widely dissimilar that it is hard to believe that 
the phenomena are due to the same exciting cause. The author 
most clearly points out that the signs, symptoms, and sequel of 
the two diseases, when watched sido by side in different throat 
cases, present features absolutely unlike, and quotes the reco 
observations of Gottstein, Homolle, Dundas Grant, Campbell, and 
others in support of the view that the diseases are distinct. 
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No less interesting, scientifically, are the chapters on benign 
and malignant neoplasms of the larynx. The existing literature 
on these points alone is so varied and so voluminous that it 
becomes a difficult matter to select only the most noteworthy 
observations of other writers, but the author has shown great dis- 
¢rimination in doing so. No little controversy has arisen concern- 
ing the opinion expressed in the first edition of the work and 

repeated in this, that “ while primary mali t or cancerous 
' wths are of rare occurrence within the | rent itself, benign 

wths not unfrequently assume a malignant and even cancerous 
character by the irritation produced by attempts at removal.” As 
Solis Cohen, Tauber, Foulis, and others, have noted instances of 
this sinister change occurring, it would appear that the sole ground 
of controversy is the amount of value to be attached to the some- 
what elastic term “ not unfrequently.” Possibly the term implies 
a greater risk than actually exists, but certainly the author is right 
in pointing out one of the dangers of operative procedures—a 
danger which it may be the duty of the specialist to run, in order 
to obviate a greater and more immediate one, but which ought to 
make him pause before resorting to operation in cases where but 
trivial inconvenience results from the neoplasm. 

The author challenges the views of Sir Morell Mackenzie and 
Semon as to the “ isolation” of intra-laryngeal cancer, and 

ially condemns the explanation advanced by the latter “ that 
the laryngeal lymphatics are much isolated, whilst the pharyngeal 
communicate freely with those of the surrounding parts.” The 
recent anatomical researches of Sappey afford abundant evidence 
that, far from being isolated, the laryngeal lymphatics com- 
municate freely with extra-laryngeal glands, which directly con- 
troverts the anatomical basis of Semon’s argument. 

Time will not permit a detailed criticism of the chapters on 
Neurosis of the nx and Nasal Diseases which complete the 
-work. Asa whole, this edition is a marked improvement on its 
‘predecessor, and is unquestionably one of the most useful and 

structive handbooks of laryngology in the English language. 
The illustrations deserve ial commendation, and reflect the 
greatest credit alike for industry and artistic skill upon the 
author, who, except in a few instances, has been his own 
draughtsman. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE translated selection from the works of the poet Nekrassov 
has an introduction by M. de Vogiié (1), which is worth 
reading ; but, in accordance with a practice which, we think, has 
its merits, we ourselves read the text before the introduction. 
We thus found ourselves confirmed independently in the opinion 
that Nekrassov, if a less accomplished poet than his (in 
Western worlds) much better known predecessors Poushkin and 
Lermontoff, had at least as much of the root of the matter in 
him and stands the test of translation, such as it is, very much 
better. There are at least some people who have found Eugene 
Onéguine horribly tiresome who will be arrested by the singular 
and singularly titled poem here called “Gelée Nez-Rouge,” from a 
Russian folk-name for King Frost. Nekrassov does not seem to have 
-been an altogether pleasant person in life, and his poems are 
of almost unbroken gloom ; but the very characteristic which 
makes M. de Vogiié rank him below the school which has suc- 
ceeded him, as he succeeded Poushkin, might make other critics 
rank him higher. He may be less “true,” in the realist sense, 
but he seems to have had much more of the artistic faculty of 
presentment. When one thinks, for instance, how a modern 
realist or naturalist—French, American, and Russian—in prose 
or in verse, would have watered down and smothered in detail 
the fine, if gruesome, passage twice translated here from an 
episode in “ Le lieu natal,” one is inclined to think, if not nobly, 
t respectfully, of Nekrassov. For the rest, he seems to have 
n as deeply penetrated with an aimless despair and pessimism 
as any Russian, which is saying a great deal. It is odd that the 
fanatics of the future of Russia do not reflect that despair never 
_ brought forth, and in the nature of things never can bring 
rth, any good thing. It is by working in the light, not by 
grumbling in the dark, that nations and literatures are made. 

To borrow the words of a famous speech attributed to His 

‘ Majesty George IIT., we were not aware that Pascal required any 
defence (2). But there are many points in his life as writings 
which quite admit, or, if they do not, require some further com- 
ment and explanation, and if a writer so well versed in the 
philosophy of the seventeenth century as M. Nourrisson chooses 
to collect his remarks on some of these points under the head of 
“Defence,” we at least have no objection. They will have to be 

en into account by the writer, whosoever he may be, who 
shall finally execute that definitive “Life and Works” of the 
great Blaise which, since the death of M. Faugére, seems as far 
off as ever. 

Strong as were the feelings naturally excited by the events of 
1870-71 in France, it can hardly be said that they left any ve 
tmportant literary result or expression. Only Hugolaters rank 
Lannée terrible igh among its author’s works ; the “ry 
talent of M. de Banville will certainly not be perceived to ad- 


(1) Poésies laires de N. Nek Tradui Halpérine- 
Kaminsky et Ch. Morice. Paris: Paria. 


(2) Défense de Pascal. Par Nourrisson. Paris: Perrin. 


vantage if posterity only reads the Idylles Prussiennes, and we 
cannot say very much for M. Louis et’s reprinted Patria (3), 
of which, as published at the time, we have no very clear re- 
membrance. The best things in it are the prose notes inter- 
spersed, which give the impression of vague and stunning 
calamity wanting in the verse. 

The third volume of MM. Robiou and Delaunay’s Institutions de 
Tancienne Rome (4) deals with what may be called in a rather 
wide sense the local government of the Empire. A good deal of 
the authority for this subject is matter of discussion and dispute, 
and in some cases calls rather for monographic treatment than 
for resumption in a general manual ; but the author's treatment is 
learned and on the whole sufficient. 

Among the novels before us we need not do more than 
chronicle a French version of Ouida’s Signa, under the title of Le 
chemin de la gloire(5), or Mme. de Witt’s adaptation of what she 
is enough to consider réveries consolantes from Mrs. Oliphant 
and Miss Phelps (6). M. Pierre Sales’s volume of tales (7) is 
original and lively, something after the style of M. Droz’s famous 
collection of nouvelles, but for the most part entirely free from 
riskiness. The fall of the “Endurci” bachelor, Bernard Loumagne ; 
the history of the vagarious canary, Kiki; the sailor story of “ La 
réponse,” and the amatory conjugalities of “La contre-ordre” and 
“Femme de chambre intérim,” are, for the most part, very 
prettily and pleasantly done. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE new volume of the English Illustrated Magazine 
(Macmillan & Co.) is as pretty a book for presentation as 
could be desired by the roving reader who likes diversity of text 
and illustration. It opens with, Mr. Swinburne’s delightful 
Beachy Head lyric, “To a Seamew,” and closes with the final 


chapters of Professor Minto’s historical romance, The Mediation . 


of Ralph Hardelot. Between these points there is abundance of 
good matter for all tastes. Perhaps the distinctive feature of the 
volume and the most popular—setting aside the fiction provided 
by the author of John aires Mr. Minto, Mr. Henry James, and 
rs. Molesworth—is the pictorial element, displayed at its best 
in the many articles on famous old English houses, picturesque 
cities, and roadside scenery. First among these we have Mr. 
Outram Tristram’s papers, “ Coaching Days and Coaching Ways,” 
in which Mr. Railton depicts the topogra hical and antiquarian 
aspects of the subject; while Mr. Hugh Thomson finds in the 
incidents of the road a rich field for his invention and humour. 
In the same category may be mentioned the interesting de- 
scriptive articles by Mr. Laurence Oliphant on the Sea of 
Galilee; by the late Richard Jefferies on Summer in Somer- 
set, illustrated by Mr. J. W. North; by Mr. T. R. Macquoid 
on Antwerp, with drawi by the author; “Old English 
Homes,” pleasantly described by Elizabeth Balch; with 
others equally deserving of the reader, and all illustrated 
so as to give zest tothe reading. The engraver’s work varies 
greatly, is from many hands, and best = pr numged on the whole, 
wy such reproductions of Mr. Lacour and others as illustrate Mr. 
alter Armstrong’s paper on English water-colour drawi 

and Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s notes on the English players of ‘the 
last century. In the last, however, several of the engravings fall 
far short of the interpretative skill shown in Mr. Lacour’s version 
of Haytley’s “ Peg Woffington as Mrs. Ford.” For the rest, it 
may be noted that topics of current interest are not neglected. 
Mr. W. H. K. Wright’s paper on the Spanish Armada is capital 
ing; and Mr. Traill’s clear and suggestive flow of comment 

in the genial “Et Cetera” columns presents a true mirror of 
ing events. Nor can gy be denied the entertain- 


articles by Miss C. Gordon Cumming on “P; —- 
the umbrella” among us this season. 

Problems of To-day, by Richard T. Ely, Ph.D. (New York: 
Crowell), is a collection of short papers on theories and facts of 
taxation, Protection, Free-trade, and so forth, the work of an 
associate professor of political economy in the Johns Hopkins 
University, written for the instruction of all and sundry, and 
reprinted from the Sun, a “popular newspaper” in the en- 
lightened city of Baltimore. Mr. Ely puts forth the old 
plea “ request of friends” for publishing these journalistic essays 
im book-form, “ only after long hesitation,” however, and through 
lack of time to revise. The praise of “three college presidents,” 
the flattering study of the articles in “two college clase-roome,” 
and their discussion by Baltimore workmen “during their 
dinner hour” proved altogether too strong for the proiessor's 
virtuous hesitation. When, however, this unprepossessing intro- 
duction is overcome, 7 with one or two striking American 
apothegms—such as, “The only air co i to the highest 
intellectual life is true democracy—which is the same thing as 
true aristocracy ”—it will be found that Mr. Ely’s propositions 
are generally sound, and his enforcing of them is direct, tho 


(3) Patria. Par Louis Gallet. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(4) Les institutions de ?ancienne Rome. Par F. Robiou et D. fo 
Paris: Perrin. 
(5) Le chemin de la gloire. Par Ouida. 2 Tomes. Paris: Perrin. 

(6) Du visible 4 Vinvisible. Par Mme. de Witt. Paris: Perrin, 


(7) Mariage manqué. Par Pierre Sales. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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cautious. You cannot say he is for Protection or Free-trade— 
a result not unintelligible, perhaps, just now—or that he is part 
man, politician, or Chauvinist in his treatment of economi 
questions. He discusses the proposal to levy a poll-tax on im- 
migrant labour, and finds a better way in educating American 
labour. There is much, also, that is clearly put and convincing 
in his survey of tariff legislation in America, of the growth of 
Protection, as it was before the ascendency of Henry Clay and 
as it now is. 
In the Rev. Clarence A. Walworth’s Andiatorocté (Putnam's 
Sons), a volume of “poems, hymns, and meditations in verse,” 
there is more of good intent than accomplishment or inspiration 
or lyrical power. The “poems” are mostly based on folklore or 
legends of American Indians. There is the lay of the “ Windigo,” 
a spook of cannibal habit, who goes “ crouching like a snail,” or 
hides in “the branches like an owl,” and scares “the gazer with 
a scowl,” invariably uttering “the same unearthly howl” :— 
Agh-ghu, agh-ghu ; 
Eth-o-ne, 
He is laid in eighteen stanzas, all sounding this appalling re- 
frain. Andiatorocté is a meditation by the shores of Lake 
George, varied by similar lyrical interludes. The name signifies 
“the tail of the lake,” being Lake George, as related to Champlain. 
The poet tells how we should “see Lake George aright,” and 
— forth a Mohawk war song, an Iroquois dirge, the dejected 
y of Ke-wa-ge-waun, and the like, with an effect as dis- 
enchanting to romantic faith as Schoolcraft is after Cooper. 
Mr. Charles Catty’s Poems in the Modern Spirit (Walter Scott) 
are inscribed “in grateful reverence” to Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Coleridge, Keats, and “addressed to the rising generation.” They 
are intolerably diffuse, prosy, didactic, and distinguished—the 
blank verse of them especially—by an ugly employment of 
ellipsis. In “The Secret of Content” we find :— 


And thou, Compassion, with thy tender lips 
Aud magical sweet tones do never wound, 
Teach me a melody shall gain the ears 

Of sufferers in secret, whom nor scorn, 

Nor the cold reason of Philosophy 

Have power to awaken from enchanted dreams 
Do minister to wonder like a child’s, 


Mr. Sidney R. Thompson edits for the “Canterbury Poets” 
Selections from the Poems of Robert Southey (Walter Scott), and 
discourses with propriety and good sense of the poet’s character 
and career, and of his poetry as if he were introducing it to anew 
public. There may be some grounds for this attitude, though 
if there be it is not easy to approve the method of selection 
illustrated by this volume. It was quite possible to give selec- 
tions from Southey’s poetical works that would comprise nothing 
but err pene examples. Ilere we have extracts from Thalaba, 
Roderick, and the Curse of Kehama, with a few ballads and lyrics 
unmangled. The beautiful opening to Thalaba and the admirable 
stanzas “ After Blenheim ” are omitted, apparently because these 
“selections” are to be found in all collections, and are universally 
admired. This is not the way to revive Southey’s poetry. 

Mr. Clement Scott’s Lays and Lyrics appear in new and very 
pretty form in the “Pocket Library ” of Messrs. Routledge. 

Of “Birthday Books” we have Great Thoughts and The 
Butterfly, both issued by Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co., the 
last-named with pretty embellishment in colours of wild flowers 
and butterflies. 

We have to acknowledge new editions of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, edited by J. W. M. Gibbs (Bell & Sons), in the cheap 
and neat re-issue of “ Bohn’s Select Library”; the first volume 
of My Novel, “ Pocket Volume Edition” (Routledge), and the 
_ ar of Mr. T. Wemyss Reid’s Gladys Fane (Fisher 

nwin). 

A second edition of Mr. Daniel Santiagoe’s excellent Curry 
Cook’s Assistant, which we noticed apropos of the Liverpool Exhi- 
bition last year, has appeared (Edinburgh: T. & A. Constable). 
Mr. Santiagoe has been in attendance, we believe, at the Glasgow 
Exhibition this year, and the excellence of his principles is such 
that we have no doubt of the excellence of his practice. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE.—Ali ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in the 
Saturpay Review should be addressed direct to the MANAGER 
of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, SATURDAY REVIEW OFFICE, 
38 Sovrnampron Srreet, Strand, Lonpon, W.C. 


The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Copies of the Sarurnpay Review may be obtained in Paris every 
Saturday of Mr. J. G. Foruertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,717, SEPTEMBER 22, 1888: 


Major Barttelot’s Death. 

The Demoralization of Egypt. A Teacher of Propriety. 
Politics on the Continent. Aerial Flights. 
Afghanistan. Registrations and Elections. 

The Special Commission. London, Washington, and Ottawa, 
The Bradford Conference. 

Mr. Gladstone in Two Characters. 


Birds of London—The Thrush. 

A Political Whistling-Shop. Tout-Paris about 1700. 
Racing at Doncaster. Recent Additions to the National Gallery. 
Inflating the Russian Currency. Dramatic Record. 
Professor Baldwin and his Parachute. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. The Hereford Festival. 
Fireworks at the Alexandra Palace. Dissolving Views. 


The Early Writings of Thackeray. 
Novels. The Coptic Church. Money. 

Parochial Histories. Distinguished Anglo-Indians. 
Metternich. Plays and Poems. Ancestral Tablets. 
Middlesex Records. Nichol’s Bacon. The Throat and its Diseases. 
French Literature. New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I ,YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 

To-night at 9. Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD in Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. HYDE, 
(Last nine performances.) Preceded at 8 by LESBIA, classical comedy in one act, by Mr. 
RICHARD DAVEY. _Lesbie, Miss BEATRICE CAMERON. ong, performance 
To-day (Saturday) at 2. Monday, October 1, A PARISIAN ROMANCE, Mr. MANSFIELD 
as the BARON CHEVRIAL. Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open daily from 10 to 5. 


JT TALIAN EXHIBITION, 
West Brompton, Earl's Court, and West Kensington. 


ATRON. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
HON. PRESIDENT. 
IL.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 
COL. J. T. NORTH. 


JT TALIAN EXHIBITION. 
THE GREAT SUCCESS OF 1888, 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE YEAR. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS AND INDUSTRIES, 
At 4and8 P.M. Daily, Wet or Dry. 
ROME UNDER THE EMPEROR TITUS. 
On the “WILD WEST” ARENA. 
Magnificent reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 


J TALIAN EXHIBITION, 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 
NEAPOLITAN MANDOLINISTS AND SORRENTO SINGERS DAILY. 


TTALIAN EXHIBITION. 


[8Ssh EXHIBITION in LONDON, 1888. 
NOW OPEN. 


OLYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 
PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES OF IRELAND. 


OPEN 9 A.M. to 11 
Admission, 1s. 
PURE—SOLUBLE. 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 


V A N EASILY DIGESTED. 


MADE INSTANTLY. 


“Once used, always used— 

H O U T E N S its purity is beyond question.” 
Health. 

“Tt is admirable — and so 


COCOA, 


C. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, 
WEESP, HOLLAND. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 
HE READING-ROOM and NEWSPAPER-ROOM will be 


Capucines, and of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


CLOSED from Monday, October 1, to Thursday, October 4 both ore inclusive. 
British M MAUNDE THOMPSON 
September 19, 1888, . Principal Librarian, 
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